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naval defeats of last month and 

successive advances’on outposts 
of Port Arthur the operations in the 
theater of the Far-Eastern war re- 
ceived less attention than questions re- 
garding the internal situation in Russia. 
This is not unnatural considering the 
paucity of news and the uncertainty of 
the developments in Manchuria. While 
Japanese strategy has been admired, the 
rate of the advance into the interior has 
disappointed the champions of the yellow 
power. It is recognized, too, that Kuro- 
patkin’s plans have been practically deter- 
mined for him by the necessities of the 
situation. When the war opened, Russia 
had neither troops nor guns in Man- 
churia. It is doubtful whether she had 


\ OR some time prior to the Russian 


50,000 men in the whole province, includ-- 


ing the garrisons and the railway guards. 
Indeed, it is now contended that the Jap- 
anese, had they been better informed or 
more enterprising, would have had little 
difficulty in overrunning Manchuria, 
capturing Port Arthur and carrying 
everything before them. The railway 
service, moreover, was wholly inefficient 
a first, also on account of inadequate 
organization. The Russian commander 
needed time above all else, and everything 
he has done, including apparent blunders 
—the resistance on the Yalu, the south- 
ward “relief movement” which failed, the 
abandonment of important points and 
passes—is supposed to have been in reality 
good strategy for a man in his desperate 
position. 


Now, it is "aati he has a respectable 
army, estimated at 120,000 in the field, 
and reinforcements are arriving at the 
rate of 2,000 a day. His intentions are 
still a profound mystery, however, and 
whether he will retire farther north and 
continue to elude the enemy, is a question 
upon which opinions differ. Pro-Russian 
military experts insist that he has lost 
nothing, and that all the Japanese suc- 
cesses will prove indecisive and futile. 
Other experts think that he will never be 
able to assume the offensive and dislodge 
the intrenched Japanese from the posi- 
tions they have occupied. 

Be this as it may, occurrences in the 
empire have challenged universal atten- 
tion as sidelights on the great conflict. — 
The war appears to be highly unpopular, 
and the Russian aristocracy has been 
compelled to display a spirit of reform 
and liberalism in order to allay discontent 
and enlist sympathy. Count Tolstoy ina 
ten-column dissertation on the war which 
appeared in English and French papers, 
not only denounced the government of 


Russia for provoking Japan by its ag- 


gressions, falsehoods and follies, but as- 
serted that the recruits and veterans as 
well as the masses, were sullen, dissatisfied 
and hostile—unwilling to fight and angry 
at the policy which caused the need- 
less war, 

_ A similar indictment of the Russian 
autocracy is launched by a “high official” 
in the tzar’s service in the pages of a 
British review. This article is even more 
noteworthy, as evidence, than the sermon 
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of the great reformer and moralist. It 
accuses the tzar of ignorant arrogance 
and obstinacy, and blames him for the 
whole Eastern tragedy.' Whereas Tol- 
_ stoy calls him an 
“unfortunate and 
entangled young 
man” who is the 
dupe and victim of 
reactionary and 
selfish advisers, the 
high official says 
that he is super- 
stitious and over- 
bearing, loath to 
profit by frank and 
honest counsel and 
absurdly self-confi- 
dent. He adds: 


Appointed to suc- Taking seriously 
ceed von Plehve, the tzar’s imagin- 
Russian Minister ary mission, he 
of Interior. meddled continually 
with every affair, 
state, domestic and foreign, thwarting the 
course of justice, undermining legality, 
impoverishing his subjects, boasting a fer- 
vent love of peace, yet plunging his tax- 
burdened people into the horrors of a 
sanguinary and needless war. 

Those who believe that the war will 
lead to a general reform in Russia, the 
system of suppression and oppression 
having ended in disaster, find support in 
some measures already proclaimed. One 
is favorable to the Jews. It repeals a de- 
cree which prohibited them from residing 
within fifty miles of the western frontier. 
Another abolishes the system of punish- 
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ment of political crimes by “administrative 
order” (that is, without trial and oppor- 
tunity for defense) in all except extra- 
ordinary cases. This “system” has been 
one of the worst abuses of autocracy, and 
its victims number tens of thousands. As 
there seems to be no special occasion for 
these reforms, it is supposed that failure 
and European criticism have aroused the 
government and shamed it into conces- 
sions to liberalism. 


Sy’ 
Assassination, and After, in Russia 


The above remarks on the internal 
situation in the great Slav empire re- 
ceive striking emphasis from the awful 
fate of Von Plehve, the powerful 
minister of the interior and the supposed 
leader of the reactionary element of Rus- 
sia’s ruling class. Von Plehve was hated 
by many different sections of the popula- 
tion for as many reasons. He was re- 
garded as a cruel, harsh, cold reactionary 
and tyrant, and his life was constantly in 
danger. His predecessor in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Tipiaguine, had 
been shot and killed by a revolutionary 
student, and when he proved himself as 
reactionary, as hostile to the liberal ten- 
dencies of the country, as that minister, 
and far more capable and more vigorous, 
he became a “marked man” with the 
terrorists, who have renewed an activity 
which recalls the bloody period of the 
early eighties of the last century. A few 
months before the assassination of Von 











SUNRISE IN FINLAND 





—From Berlin Jugend. 






























Plehve by means of a bomb the governor 
general of Finland, Bobrikoff was mur- 
dered by the son of a Finnish senator. A 
few weeks before that event the vice-gov- 
ernor of Elizabetpol, who had been severe 
in his dealings with the Armenians of 
Russia (whose church the government 
has despoiled and destroyed), was riddled 
with bullets in a crowded street. Other 
assassinations have occurred within the 
past six months, and a general, well- 
organized plot is believed to have been 
back of these terrorist deeds. 

Long ago some English writer said 
that Russia was a despotism tempered by 
assassination. This phrase explains the 
recent fatal assaults as it did those to 
which it was first applied. Assassination 
as a political weapon is not justified or 
condoned by any thoughtful moralist, 
but there are circumstances, it is widely 
recognized, which render it inevitable, 
human nature being what it is. Violence 
begets violence; repression invites re- 
prisals, and misgovernment leads to in- 
surrection and revolt. 

Bobrikoff and Plehve were servants of 
the autocracy, but the liberal elements 
regarded them as active agents and in- 
stigators of the policies which they put 
in force. Bobrikoff was arrogant and 
overbearing, but Plehve was personally 
a pleasant gentleman. The former was 
hated by the Finns alone; the latter by 
everybody who had a grievance against 
the government. Plehve was rather an 
administrator than a statesman and his 
training had not fitted him for the posi- 
tion to which he was promoted in April, 
1902. He is now said by some to have 
favored gradual self-government for the 
Russians, but nothing in his brief minis- 
terial career indicated such a belief. He 


sternly suppressed every manifestation of . 


liberalism and independence in the press 
and in the zemstvos (provincial assem- 
blies). He fought for autocracy and 
absolutism. He was accused of having 
encouraged the anti-Jewish atrocities in 
order that attention might be diverted 
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from questions of reform. He was severe 
to Poland and Finland. He was gen- 
erally regarded as the strongest represen- 
tative of the worst features of the 








Russian system. 
After his “re- 
moval,” what? 


There are _ those 
who predict a “new 
era,” an era of re- 
forms. Even the | 
Far-Eastern war, | 
it is said, may be 
terminated in a fair | 
way now that De 
Witt’s most form- 
idable rival is gone. 
There is reason to 
doubt this. Plehve 
was powerful, but 











WJATSCHESLAV 
VON PLEHVE 
his apparent ten- | Russian Minister of 


the Interior, assas- | 


dencies did not die || cinated. July 28. 


with him. The re- - 
actionary element is still in the as- 
cendant, and while concessions to lib- 
eralism will be made, must be made, they 
will not be made immediately. Some 
Russian editors are bold enough to urge 
the opening of the Russian door to 
western influences; even a “responsible 
ministry” has been proposed, though a 
responsible cabinet implies a parliament 
and a constitution. In the immediate 
future deeper reaction and more extreme 
repression are more likely than reforms 
worthy of the name. But after the war 
the necessity for reorganization will:make 
itself felt throughout the empire, and the 
aristocracy will not be able to prevent it. 
The revival of the terror may hasten 
the coming changes somewhat, but not 
perceptibly. 








Sy 
Democratic Ticket and Platform 


What had seemed beyond the range of 
political possibility was accomplished at 
St. Louis by the national Democratic 
convention. The party is “reorganized,” 
in control of the conservatives, and prac- 
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tically back where it was in 1896, before 
the free-silver wing under Mr. Bryan 
captured it. What is even more extra- 
ordinary, politically speaking, the radi- 
cal element is reconciled and submissive, 
if by no means satisfied with the present 
state of affairs. 

The story of the convention is familiar. 
The nomination of Judge Aiton B. Par- 
ker was a surprise to no one, though 
greater opposition to him had been ex- 
pected than was developed in the conven- 
tion. The other candidacies, including 
that of Mr. Cleveland, failed to exhibit 
the strength with which they had been 
credited, and Judge Parker was nom- 
inated on the first ballot, and under the 
time-honored two-thirds rule which had 
previously been reaffirmed without chal- 
lenge or discussion. Ex-Senator Henry 
G. Davis of West Virginia, was likewise 
nominated on the first ballot without a 
serious contest. 

The nominations were preceded by a 
long, strenuous and earnest struggle over 
the platform of the party. The fight was 
a three-cornered one. The more aggres- 
sive “reorganizers” of the East insisted 
on a very moderate and cautious declara- 
tion of principles. Mr. Bryan and his 
adherents demanded the readoption, with 
some modifications, of the platform of 
1900, while a third faction urged material 
concessions for the sake of concord and 
harmony. The radicals secured impor- 
tant concessions, especially in connection 
with the planks on the tariff and the 
trusts, but they were forced, in commit- 
tee, to abandon free silver, the income 
tax and anti-injunction planks. When 
the platform was reported to the conven- 
tion as the unanimous expression of the 
representative committee it was received 


with satisfaction and surprise. Its adop- . 


tion, without debate, speedily followed. 
But it was silent on the financial ques- 
tion. The eastern delegates had pre- 
pared a “gold plank,” recognizing in 
brief the establishment of the gold stand- 
ard and the disappearance, by reason of 


natural conditions (unprecedented, in re- 
cent years, supplies of the yellow metal) 
of the need of silver coinage. But Mr. 
Bryan opposed this plank with resolute 
vigor and succeeded in defeating the re- 
organizers. 

It is the omission of this plank which 
caused the most sensational and dramatic 
episode of the several sessions of the con- 
vention. Several hours after the nomina- 
tion of Judge Parker a peremptory mes- 
sage was received from him by a New 
York delegate stating that in view of the 
silence of the platform on the money 
question he wished the convention to 
know that he regarded the gold standard 
as “firmly and irrevocably established” 
and that, in the event of his election, he 
should act in accordance with this con- 
viction. He added that if the convention 
had any objection to this position he 
could not accept the nomination. 

This bold message from the “silent can- 
didate,” as Judge Parker had been called, 
had: a startling effect. Conferences and 
an exciting debate of several hours’ dura- 
tion followed, and finally a reply was 
ordered by a decidedly overwhelming 








THE PLEASED DEMOCRACY 


The Donkey—Say, but this is fine! That’s 
the first time I’ve been able to make those two 
wings work together in ten years. 

—From Minneapolis Journal. 
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majority to be sent to Judge Parker in- 
forming him that his position on the 
standard question was not unacceptable to 
the convention, and that the silence of the 
platform merely signified that money was 
not in any sense an issue in this year’s 
campaign. Thus indirectly the conven- 
tion notified its candidate that it accepted 
the gold standard and its consequences, 
and that in declaring himself a supporter 
of the standard Judge Parker was not at 
war with the party. 

This action has been variously in- 
terpreted, some praising Judge Parker’s 
“manly and courageous stand” and others 
regarding it as an adroit political stroke. 
That it has “saved the situation” for the 
Democrats with many sound money men, 
is recognized by all impartial observers. 
The money question will not be a ‘live 
issue in the campaign. 

Reverting to the platform adopted by 
the convention, it is generally regarded 
as a moderate production except where 
Mr. Bryan succeeded in putting some 
vigor into it. The protective system is 
denounced as robbery of the many to 
enrich the few, but all that is proposed 
practically is “a revision and a gradual 
reduction of the tariff to a revenue basis.” 
All private monopoly is condemned and 
stringent regulation of trusts is favored, 
as well as the withdrawal of protective 
duties which shelter them in the home 
market. The platform demands ultimate 
freedom and independence for the Philip- 
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pines, and an early promise by congress 
of such independence. The labor plank 
is general and “cuts both ways.” Such 
practices as have been witnessed in Colo- 
rado are condemned, and the rights of 
labor are declared to be just as “vested” 
and sacred as the rights of capital. 

On the whole, the two platforms of the 
“great parties” present no sharp, clean- 
cut, definite lines. The situation is totally 
unlike that of 1900 or of 1896, and it is 
apparent that the campaign will turn on 
the personalities of the candidates and the 
“spirit” and tendencies of the organiza- 
tions they respectively represent. The in- 
dications are that Judge Parker will be 
supported by the gold Democrats with 
considerable enthusiasm. As to the other 
wing of the party, it will remain loyal and 
“regular” notwithstanding the “reor- 
ganization.” 


SY 
The Minor Party Nominations 


It is doubtless true, as has been said, 
that the American temperament (practi- 
cal, impatient, strenuous, bent on immedi- 
ate results) and the American form of 
government, with its “checks and bal-. 
ances” and comparative rigidity, do 
not favor the growth of minor parties. 
Certainly the average voter is loath to 
“throw away his vote,” and a vote for a 
party which has no chance or expectation 
of winning is regarded as a vote thrown 
away. 





GETTING THE OLD PORCH IN SHAPE 
—From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





GETTING READY FOR A HOME CAMPAIGN 
—From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Nevertheless in studying the intellec- 
tual and higher political life of a people 
the movements of the parties that repre- 
sent small but earnest and convinced 
_ groups of citizens 
| cannot be ignored. 
The indirect . in- 
fluence of such or- 
| ganizations and 

currents is far 

greater than their 
direct influence. 
Great parties are 
accused of seeking 
place, power and 
spoils; this charge, 
at all events, does 
not lie against 
those who work 
of Georgia, Popu- for ideas which 
list nominee for|| they cannot pos- 

Peesident. sibly hope to see 
immediately adopt- 
ed and completely realized. 

We have spoken of the Socialist party 
and its nominations. Since then the 
Populists and the Prohibitionists have 
placed their tickets in the field of national 
politics, and both of these parties deserve 
more attention than they are receiving in 
the daily press. 

The Populists are now reunited, and 
of course fusion with the Democrats was 
out of the question this year, owing to the 
supremacy in that party of the anti- 
Bryan and “conservative” forces. They 
have nominated Thomas E. Watson of 
Georgia (a well-known orator, writer and 
historian) for president, and Thomas H. 
Tribbles of Nebraska for vice president. 
They have reaffirmed the platform of 
1892, known as the Omaha platform, 
which contains the following important 
planks : 

The issuance of money should be a 
purely governmental function, the bank- 
note circulation being a special privilege 
in the interest of the few rather than of 
the people. 

The railways, telegraphs and _tele- 
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phones should be owned and operated by 
the government, and all public. utilities 
that are natural monopolies should be 
similarly treated. 

Alien ownership of land should be 
prohibited. 

Government by injunction and impris- 
onment without trial by jury should be 
abolished. 

Special privileges should be withdrawn 
from all trusts and monopolies which are 
not “natural” monopolies and cannot be 
superseded by the government. 

All corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce should be uniformly regulated 
by federal law. 

The Populists once polled over a mil- 
lion votes for candidates standing on this 
radical platform. They have in the past 
carried states and elected senators, repre- 
sentatives, governors and judges. After 
eight years of “fusion” and division and 
internal disturbance they again appear 
as a separate party. What strength 
will they develop this year? Are 
they “dead” as a party, as the daily 
press asserts? 

The Prohibitionists have nominated 
the Rev. Silas C. Swallow of Pennsyl- 
vania for president. Dr. Swallow is 
avigorous and able campaigner, and 
his fight for good government in his 
own state has given him national dis- 
tinction. 

In the Prohibition platform the de- 
struction of the liquor traffic (the parent 
of all evil) is declared to be the para- 
mount issue before the American people, 
and the alleged issues between the Re- 


publicans and Democrats are declared to 


be largely fictitious and hollow. Recog- 
nizing the propriety of Prohibition opin- 
ion on other questions under discussion, 
the platform goes on to favor: 

The initiative and referendum. 

Reform of. divorce laws. 

Mental and moral qualifications for the 
suffrage. 

Nonpartisan treatment of the tariff 
question by a commission. 
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Uniform laws for the United States 
and all dependencies and. possessions 
(this is construed as an anti-imperialist 
declaration. ) 

The election of federal senators by the 
people. 

There was-an attempt on the part of 
some Prohibitionists to make General 
Miles their candidate for president. It 
was argued that General Miles (who, by 
the way, was a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination) would bring the party 
several hundred thousand new votes. 
However, these votes would.not have been 
Prohibition votes, and they would hardly 
have been a source of strength to the 
party. General Miles himself, an advo- 
cate of temperance, never was a Prohibi- 
tionist. His nomination would have been 
an act of doubtful opportunism. 


A" 
Race Issue in Current Politics 


Ignoring partisan construction (or mis- 
construction, as the independent voter 
would say) of the “race planks” of the two 
great party platforms, what is the real 
meaning of the race issue in its present 
aspect? A New England Republican 
paper, the Boston Advertiser, has directed 
attention to the fact that “for the first time 
in its history the Republican party admits 
the fact of white-man rule in the South 
and suggests that it be recognized by 
cutting down the representation” of the 
southern states in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The paper goes on to say: 


This year the party goes on record as 
saying that the Filipinos have the largest 
degree of civil liberty they ever enjoyed ; 
and it carefully ignores the Filipino 
demand for such a full independence 
as Lincoln gave the negro, and many Re- 
publicans now believe that Lincoln made 
a mistake in doing just that. It would be 
idle to deny that this spirit is not the 
same which swayed the party from 1860 
to 1868. But it would be just as far out 
of the way to claim that the party’s opin- 
ions are not those of Americans, gener- 
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ally. As many Republican leaders at 
Washington have said, Lincoln’s policy 
was made by the force of circumstances. 


It is certainly significant that the Re- 
publican platform | 
does not demand the | 
rigid enforcement | 
of the Fifteenth | 
Amendment, which 
forbids discrimina- 
tion in suffrage, 
and merely favors 
the reduction of the 
representation of 
those states which 
have “unconstitu- 
tionally” limited the 
suffrage. The Dem- 
ocrats criticize this | 

THOMAS TAGGART 
plank as unsound, | Chairman Demo- 
because unconstitu- cratic National 
tional _limitation,, Committee. 
they say, is void 
and ineffective, any citizen discrimin- 
ated against having the remedy in his 
own hands—namely, an appeal to the 
courts. On the other hand, it is admitted 
by the Republicans that reduction of 
representation as a penalty for constitu-. 
tional limitation of the suffrage would hit 
New England and other parts of the 
North as well as the South, and this 
would not be a popular or practical 
policy. 

The Democratic platform does not go 
as far as many individual Democrats, 
especially of the South, have been dis- 
posed to go for some time. The so-called 
“race plank” does not demand the repeal 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, and does 
not refer to the disfranchising acts of 
the southern states. It merely depre- 
cates the revival of the race question by 
the Republican convention. This position 
is a logical corollary of the belief that the 
suffrage problem has been solved in the 
South, that there is no longer any dis- 
crimination, and that now and henceforth 
any citizen, white or colored, can vote if 








| 
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he be possessed of certain qualifications in 
the way of literacy, property, etc. 

So far, therefore, as the platform raises 
any definite race issue at all, it is 
simply as to the 
desirability of at- 
tempting a reduc- 
tion in the House 
and in the electoral 
colleges. The gen- 
eral impression is 
that the Republi- 
| cans will press this 
| question in the 
campaign, as the 
public opinion of 
the North has 
manifested no in- 
terest in the liti- 
gation and agita- 
tion that have 
followed the dis- 
franchising acts 
and clauses leveled at the black popula- 
tion. 





PORFIRIO DIAZ 


Reélected Presi- 
dent of Mexico. 


we 
Our Negro Population Today 


In discussing social composition and 
the assimilation of aliens by the Amer- 
ican republic it may be doubted whether 
the average citizen realizes the importance 
of the problem of the “Afro-American,” 
the native born negro. Suffrage ques- 
tions are important, but secondary after 
all. The industrial and moral status of 
the negro should receive much more at- 
tention than it does, especially in the 
North. 

Partisan treatment of the negro ques- 
tion is not very helpful. It is rather the 
reverse, but there is much in the recent 
census bulletin on the negro population 
that can be considered with profit. Only 
a few of the noteworthy facts brought out 
can be adverted to here. 

According to the last census, the num- 
ber of negroes in the country (including 
Hawaii and Porto Rico) is’ 9,200,000— 


a larger number than is found in any 
other country outside of Africa. Nine- 
tenths of these live in the southern states. 
There are nearly 4,000,000 negroes en- 
gaged in “gainful occupations,” these 
breadwinners constituting 45.2 per cent 
of the colored population. The per- 
centage is very high indeed, for of the 
white population of the South it is 34.2, 
and for the total white population of the 
country it is 37.3. Still, not all these 
negroes are strictly speaking industrious, 
for he who works a little, and is idle and 
shiftless most of the year is entered as a 
breadwinner, on his own description of 
himself. 

There has been progress in negro edu- 
cation. The percentage of illiteracy has 
decreased rapidly since 1890. Says the 
census bulletin: “Illiteracy among ne- 
groes is about seven times as com- 
mon as among whites, and this ratio 
between the races has not altered mate- 
rially in the last ten years. Illiteracy 
among southern negroes is about four 
times that among southern whites. If 
the per cent of illiterates should fall in 
each succeeding ten years by as great 
an amount as it did between 1890 and 
1900, an improbable assumption, it 
would reach zero about 1940.” 

There has been a decided increase in 
the proportion of negro marriages, 
though this may be due more to industrial 
conditions than to moral elevation. A 
somewhat unfortunate symptom is the 
tendency to leave the rural regions for the 
cities. The increase of negroes in the 
country districts for the decade was but 
14.6 per cent, while the increase for the 
cities was nearly 32 per cent. The agri- 
cultural laborers among the colored num- 
ber 1,320,000, while the number of farm- 
ers, planters and overseers was 752,000, 
an increase of 31 per cent. 

That the South needs the thrifty, in- 
telligent and efficient negro is shown by 
the cry for immigration, for more labor 
and enterprise in all agricultural indus- 
tries, The disfranchisement question may 
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be regarded as settled, the North having 
accepted the accomplished fact ; but there 
is room for more work along educational 
and economic lines among the colored citi- 
zens of the country. 


bad 
Southern Suffrage in Court Again 


In view of the discouraging experience 
of those who have attacked the constitu- 
tionality of the new suffrage law in Ala- 
bama—the supreme court of the United 
States having twice declared itself unable 
to deal with the question on its merits— 
no high hopes were entertained. in con- 
nection with the new suffrage case which 
had reached that tribunal of last resort. It 
affected the suffrage provision of the 
new constitution of Virginia and of the 
act based thereon, but the essential ques- 
tion was the same as in the Alabama 
suits. 

Whatever opinion one may hold as to 
political rights in general and the rights 
of the colored men in particular, it is of 
the utmost, importance that the problem 
of negro disfranchisement as it now pre- 
sents itself should be fundamentally con- 
sidered and solved by the federal judici- 
ary. The Fifteenth Amendinent, prohib- 
iting the states from limiting the right to 
vote on grounds of race and color, has 
not been repealed or amended. It is as 
vital and binding as any other part of the 
constitution, and laws inconsistent with 


it are null and void. Are the new 


southern suffrage laws null and void? If 
so. the South should know it, be the con- 
sequences what they may. The South 
is in favor of the repeal of the amend- 
ment, but it does not advocate nullifica- 
tion. If the suffrage laws are not in con- 
flict with the amendment, the North and 
the friends of equal privileges should 
know it. With such knowledge would 
come acceptance of the status quo and the 
cessation of a disturbing and unpleasant 
agitation. 

The Virginia suffrage law disfran- 
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chises the great majority of the black 
citizens of that state. It is regarded in the 
North as a manifest evasion of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment—of its spirit if not of 
its letter. The ne- _ 
groes of the state 
object to the dis- 
criminative pro- 
visions of the act,| | 
not to the tests and || 
prerequisites which 
it imposes. But the 
state, through its 
attorney general, 
makes a strong and 
plausible defense. 

It is argued the || 
suffrage article of 
the new constitution 
does not contravene 
the Fifteenth Am- 
endment because it 
does not in terms ——— 
discriminate against any citizen on 
account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude. So long as that 
amendment is formally respected, the 
argument continues, each state has an 
unquestionable right to regulate its own 
electorai affairs: and, this being granted, 
it is competent for a state to adopt as tests 
of fitness characteristics which, though 
possessed by both white and colored citi- 
zens, are possessed by the whites in 
greater proportion than by the blacks. 
Among such tests are literacy, general in- 
telligence, property, military service in 
time of war, etc. 

The soundness of this reasoning is not 
open to question, but it may be doubted 
whether it meets the real point in the 
southern disfranchisement cases. A prop- 
erty or educational test fairly and uni- . 
formly applied would be constitutional 
even if it resulted in disfranchising all 
black men and very few whites. The al- 
leged vice of the laws attacked is discrim- 
ination. Whether the so-called “grand- 
father clause,” which takes away the right 
to vote for a citizen otherwise qualified 
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because his grandfather did not perform 
military service in time of war, is dis- 
criminative, is what lawyers call a “close 
question.” Unfortunately the supreme 
court found itself unable to deal with the 
merits of the Virginia cases and the issue 
is left undecided. 


“ 
Labor and the Open Shop 


In a recent issue we spoke of the im- 
portance which the “open shop” question 
has assumed in the — 
labor-capital con- 
troversy. Since that 
time the matter has 
become even more 
vital and acute by 
reason of certain 
sweeping decisions 
rendered by several 
courts. The effect 
of these judicial ut- 
terances is to throw 
grave doubt on the 
legality of the 
“closed shop” con- 
tracts and agree peg the 
ments in a num- former Trans- 
ber of industrial Vaal Republic. 
states. , Per. 

In an opinion of the appellate court of 
Cook County, Illinois, it was held that 
an agreement for the employment of none 
but union men, when forced upon an em- 
ployer by a threat of injury, is not merely 
void, but criminal. The argument was as 
follows, in brief: Monopolies are con- 
trary to public policy, and a contract stip- 
ulating for the exclusion of non-union 
men from a branch of employment, or 
even, as in the Illinois case, from a single 
factory, tends to establish a monopoly in 
labor. Such contracts, even when there is 
no coercion on either side back of them, 
are illegal and voidable. When they are 
the result of “duress,” that is, when the 
employer is compelled to enter into such 
contracts by the threat of a strike, they 
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are criminal and punishable under the 
anti-conspiracy law. 

In the Illinois case, however, the 
closed-shop question was discussed inci- 
dentally. It was not involved in the 
issue before the court, and consequently 
the expressions of the court with regard 
to it are dicta. In a Wisconsin case, the 
court (the Superior Court of Milwaukee) 
had to pass directly upon the validity or 
legality of a closed-shop contract which 
had been voluntarily concluded. It was 
held that the contract was void because 
contrary to public policy. While work- 
men had the right to organize and to co- 
Operate, their purpose should be to bene- 
fit their own organizations, not to injure 
outsiders. The court said: 

Public policy and the interests of so- 
ciety favor the utmost freedom in the 
citizen to pursue his lawful trade or call- 
ing, and if the purpose of an organization 
or combination of workingmen be to 
hamper or restrict that freedom, and 
through contract or agreement with 
employers to coerce other workingmen to 
become members of the organization and 
to come under its rules and conditions 
under the penalty of the loss of their 
positions and of deprivation of employ- 
ment, then that purpose seems clearly 
unlawful and militates against the spirit 
of our government and the nature of our 
institutions. 

These considerations, it is pointed out 
by impartial lawyers and press writers, 
do not really determine the issue. An 
interesting symposium in the monthly re- 
view of the National Civic Federation, to 
which many prominent attorneys con- 
tribute, shows that the logic of the anti- 
closed shop opinions is not deemed con- 
clusive even by the lega! community. 

Here, in short, is the counter argument : 
It is conceded that men have the right to 
say on what terms they will ‘work, and 
when, where or how they will work. The 
right to make a contract is an employee’s 
right as well as an employer’s. If the 
employer is at liberty to employ, or re- 
fuse to employ, whomsoever he chooses, 
why is the employee not at liberty to say 


























that he will not work for any man who 
employs non-union mechanics or la- 
borers? The employee’s labor is his 
property, and he has a right to dispose 
of it as he wills. Can he be compelled to 
work with men who are uncongenial to 
him? Again, has not the employer the 
right to agree to employ union men ex- 
clusively? Is there any difference, in prin- 
ciple, between contracting for labor and 
contracting for raw material or machin- 
ery? Is it not recognized that a manu- 
facturer may agree to buy all his material 
of one firm? Why may he not agree to 
engage all his labor at the hands of one 
union? Such agreements may tend to 
monopoly, but is everything unlawful 
which “tends to monopoly”? Every con- 
tract is a restriction of freedom of action, 
and nearly every business arrangement 
tends to monopoly. The law distinguishes 
between unreasonable, oppressive monop- 
oly and partial, limited monopoly, and not 
every union-shop agreement is an oppres- 
sive-monopoly agreement. Finally, where 
is the “injury” to the employers? What 
right is taken away from them? They 
are free to accept or to reject the union’s 
offer of a closed shop, and they are 
threatened with nothing save the loss of 
the services of men whom they do not 
own or control, and who are perfectly 
free to strike for any reason. 

These points, elaborated and ampli- 
fied, are urged by the defenders of the 
union shop. They will be argued in the 
highest courts of the states in which the 
issue has arisen. 

bes Saal 


National Child Labor Committee 


From time to time attention has been 
directed in this department to the prog- 
ress of the movement against child-labor 
in mills, stores and street occupations. 
Within the last five years much effort has 
been put forth and much has been accom- 
plished in the way of remedial legislation. 
Even in the South conditions have dis- 
tinctly improved in this respect. In the 
years 1002-1903 fifteen of the states of 
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the union passed specific and noteworthy 
anti-child-labor measures, and in seven 
of these the new acts represented the first 
steps toward the solution of the problem. 
Yet the goal has not been reached by 
any means, and in several states the con- 
ditions are still bad enough to amount to 
a national disgrace. Boys of fourteen 
work all night in glass factories, and 
girls of thirteen work at night in mills 
and establishments of all kinds. Certain 
legislatures controlled by corporate in- 
terests have refused to adopt the moderate 
___. and reasonable bills 
sss restrictive of child- 
labor, and more 
pressure than has 
been exerted in the 
past will be needed. 
To accelerate 
progress and aid in 
creating a national 
sentiment on the 
subject a National 
Child Labor Com- 
| mittee was recently 
| organized. This 
| body will study the 
conditions in the 
several states and 
cooperate with the 
local humanitarian 
organizations of each in obtaining for it 
the kind of legislation which it should 
have. No federal legislation will be 
sought, the essential idea embodied in the 
new organization being mutual aid 
toward a common aim. ' 
Among the members of the committee 
are distinguished judges, divines, states- 
men, settlement workers, educators, phil- 
anthropists and editors. Much good is 
expected from this strong and represen- 
tative national organization. 
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torial point of view believed to distinctly 
belong to the class of “things worth 
while.” A year ago we were able to an- 
nounce a group of topics centering on the 
_. “Racial Composi- 
tionofthe American 
People.” Inciden- 
tally the European 
| sources from which 
so many radical ele- 
ments have come 
to us were touched 
upon; now we 
shall have a more 
detailed presenta- 
tion of European 
conditions in a 
series of articles 
on “Social Prog- 
ress in Europe,” by 
Mr. Frederic Aus- 
tin Ogg. Readers 
— of THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN of two years ago have praised 
most highly the work of Mr. Ogg, who 
prepared them, in his timely series en- 
titled “Saxon and Slav,” to estimate 
and understand the struggle in the Far 
East now culminating. Similar  ser- 
vice Mr. Ogg will undoubtedly render 
in surveying the social and industrial de- 
velopments abroad, which date from the 
epoch-making French Revolution and 
which we need to understand better if we 
are to meet and solve the pending problems 
of our modern industrial society, problems 
not only national but international as we 
are all coming to realize. Mr. Ogg’s 
titles are suggestive: Some Features. of 
the Old Régime; The Afterglow of the 
Revolution; The Republican Revival; 
England and the Industrial Revolution ; 
England During the Victorian Era; Re- 
cent Social Movements in the Romance 
Countries ; Germany and the Program of 
Socialism ; Social and Industrial Russia ; 
The Rumblings of Russian Discontent. 
A travel series (one of the Chautauqua 
Reading Journeys), in Belgium, so rich 
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in visible records of social progress, and 
in Germany, upon which so much de- 
pends in European social and industrial 
adjustments, will localize and visualize 
many important phases of the chief topic 
under consideration. And the expression 
of the life of the people, which is to be 
found in music no less than in the litera- 
ture or painting of a people, is to appear in 
a unique series of studies of “German 
Master Musicians.” Such an original 
feature has not hitherto characterized any 
magazine of which we have knowledge. 

A collection of “Civic Lessons from 
Europe,” authoritative descriptions of ac- 
tual accomplishments, and a number of 
articles by specialists, who will tell in 
plain English how the various sciences, 
such as Bacteriology, for example, have 
recently contributed to Social Welfare, 
will have their place in THE CHAUTAU- 
guan’s “Social Progress Year.” 

Of especial interest to teachers, par- 
ents and citizens will be the popular but 
expert survey of that which most of us 
vaguely comprehend as an “American 
system” of education. This system, if it 
be a system, we depend upon to American- 
ize everybody. Do we really know what 
it is, how it has developed, and how it 
compares with long-established European 
systems? Mr. Walter L. Hervey, ex- 
aminer of the Board of Education of New 
York, will cover these points in the series 
“How the American Boy is Educated.” 

This outline of six leading features 
only, indicates an editorial plan for the 
year that promises some definite results 
from reading. The conduct of depart- 
ments, editorial “Highways and By- 
ways,” “Survey of Civic Betterment,” 
“Talk about Books,” Current Events, 
Travel, Civic Progress, Chautauqua 
Circle and Home Study Programs and 
Outlines, “Bibliographies,” etc., will 
further emphasize THE CHAUTAUQUAN’S 
purpose of helping to systematize reading 
for busy people. A new typographical 
dress for the magazine has been secured. 
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Some Features of the Old Regime 
By Frederic Austin Ogg 


University of Indiana. Author of “Saxon and Slav.” 


life throughout the civilized world 

that men know more about one an- 
other and have a larger interest in one 
another’s affairs than at any time in the 
past. The barriers of race and nation- 
ality, of religion and social rank, never 
counted for less than they do today, 
though in the stress of the conflicts which 
are all the time being waged about us this 
fact is apt to be pretty generally over- 
looked. Strenuous and apparently unend- 
ing as many of these conflicts are, one has 
only to refer back to earlier ages to find 
others of far greater intensity and de- 
structiveness. 

Not only is there a new refinement in 
modern methods of conflict, but there is 
also a very preceptible diminishing of the 
area of hostilities. No civilized people to- 
day rests complacently in the assumption 
that it is the chosen of God and all the re- 
mainder are ’oi barbaroi, utterly alien and 
hopelessly inferior. Broader conceptions, 
wider sympathies, and more far-reaching 
interests prevail than were ever known to 
classical or medieval times, or even to the 
people of Europe and America a hundred 
years ago. This is due in part to intel- 
lectual and spiritual causes, but chiefly to 


I is a striking feature of present-day 


This is the first of a series of nine articles on “Social a in Europe.” 


various physical agencies which the last 
century or more of invention has seen set 
to work, and which in turn go far toward 
creating a new world of mutual knowl- 
edge and interests and sympathies. It 
would be quite impossible to exaggerate 
the influences exerted in this direction by 
the newspaper, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the steamship, the railroad, the 
perfecting and cheapening of printing, 
and the elaboration of widespread postal 
services. 

Perhaps it is these considerations which 
have led a Russian savant to declare in a 
recent essay that the growth of civiliza- 
tion consists simply in the arousing of 
an ever larger degree of interest of one 
people in another. The aphorism is pretty 
much of an abstraction and may not be . 
worth much in itself, but there can be no 
denying that it at least suggests a point of 
view of very great originality and prom- 
ise. A moment’s thought will convince 
one that the enlarging of national interests 
and sympathies must inevitably be ac- 
companied by decided reflex influences, 
and that under this process peoples of 
widely varied character and accomplish- 
ments will tend to be assimilated to the 
same social or political grade. Just as the 
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right-minded individual with a wide circle 
of friends observes various manners and 
adopts those here and there which appeal 
to him as most worthy, so whole peoples 
who are in touch with the great outside 
world appropriate desirable customs, 
ideas, ideals, and inventions from what- 
soever source they are to be had. Often- 
times the process is a more or less uncon- 
scious one, but its results are none the less 
pronounced. 

It is in recognition of the thorough- 
going interest of our own progressive 
people in the various sorts of progress be- 
ing made by our European kinsmen and 
friends that the present series of studies 
has been planned. It may well be main- 
tained that on the whole Americans 
cherish fewer prejudices respecting for- 
eign peoples and are able to assume a 
more appreciative attitude toward them 
than any other great national group of 
men. Our newspapers and magazines 
are filled with foreign news and discus- 
sions of foreign affairs. Hundreds of 
thousands of aliens from all parts of the 
world land at our ports every vear and 
settle among our people, and through the 
immigration problem alone we are being 
compelled to. inquire diligently into the 
antecedent conditions of our newcomers, 
and therefore into the manner of life of a 
very large proportion of the population of 
Europe. Industrial changes, problems of 
capital and labor, land ownership and 
control, socialistic agitations, conditions 
of every-day life, opportunities and ef- 
fects of education, the care of the crim- 
inal and dependent classes—all these 
things and very many more are of in- 
terest to us whether viewed in Russia, in 
Germany, or in England. They are inter- 
esting in themselves, and doubly so by 
reason of the fact that in many respects 
we have our own similar problems and 
stand in need of the practical experience 
of other and older peoples. 

In the present series it is intended not 
so much to attempt a general description 
of European life today as rather to make 


a broad survey of social progress in the 
leading nations during the last hundred 
years. The subject cannot be freed from 
some rather formidable difficulties, which, 
however, will perhaps weigh more heavily 
with the writer than with the reader. 
Aside from the impossibility of treating 
so broad a field at all intensively within 
our space limits, there are three matters 
which ought to be reckoned with from the 
first and which may therefore be briefly 
alluded to here. 

In the first place, there is the problem 
of what is and what is not to be regarded 
as “progress.” This is not so simple as it 
seems. The dictionary will not settle it. 
What some would call progress, others 
would consider retrogression. What 
seems to be progress for a year or a 
decade, may look quite otherwise after 
the lapse of a century. The term is one 
of those relative ones which it is danger- 
ous to attempt to define, and we shall 
doubtless find it convenient to pass upon 
the merits of movements and measures as 
they come before us rather than to try 
to lay down a preliminary definition 
which would be likely to fail when most 
needed. 

The next difficulty is that of weighing 
correctly the facts of recent history. Time, 
and a good deal of it, too, is needed to 
give a true perspective to events and 
changes. One cannot tell how the years 
to come will modify our present views of 
the men and measures of the century re- 
cently closed. Yet it is to be observed 
that by the lapse of time much also is 
lost; and this is especially' true of just 
such portions of history as that with 
which we must here be dealing. Events 
and personalities record themselves and 
cannot be forgotten, but such illusory 
matters as social conditions, customs and 
manners, industrial methods and trans- 
itions, and in general the commonplace 
life of the people, are not so indelibly 
fixed in documents or literature. So 
while such subjects are not easy to get 
hold of at any time, they are sure to be- 
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come more intangible with every decade 
that intervenes between them and the man 
who attempts to describe them. 

Finally, there is the difficulty of fix- 
ing a chronological limit to our study 
which shall be anything more than a di- 
vision point arbitrarily selected. All his- 
tory is essentially continuous, but social 
history is especially so, Administrations, 
kingships, monarchies and republics, po- 
litical and military organizations, rise and 
fall but the life of the people goes on 
without interruption. Still there are 
some great transition periods which can 
be marked off without doing violence to 
the facts. The later Roman Empire was 
one of these ; the age of Charlemagne was 
another ; and perhaps the most clearly de- 
fined from our modern point of view was 
the era of Napoleon. The last-mentioned 
period was inaugurated by the French 
Revolution, which, as we shall see, owed 


much of its significance to the fact that it 
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SYMBOLIC REPRESENTATION OF THE REVOLUTION 


History of France.” 


comprised a partially successful attempt 
to sweep away the existing social and in- 
dustrial order and lay bare the founda- 
tions of society to receive a wholly new 
structure. The Revolution, however, does 
not mark a new era solely because by it a 
great people sought to cut themselves 
loose from the past. “The nineteenth cen- 
tury,” says Mr. Frederic Harrison in 
one of his delightful essays, “is precisely 
the history of thé work which the French 
Revolution left. The Revolution was a 
creating force even more than a destroy- 
ing one; it was an inexhaustible source 
of fertile influences; it not only cleared 
the ground of the old society, but it man- 
ifested all the elements of the new so- 
ciety.” It is not necessary to accept Dis- 
raeli’s extravagant declaration that “there 
are only two events in history—the siege 
of Troy and the French Revolution,” to 
agree that the Revolution in its larger 
destructive and constructive aspects is the 
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STORMING OF THE BASTILE 
From “European History,” by George Burton Adams, published 
by.the Macmillan Company, 


central fact of modern times, In it all the 
institutions and conditions of past cen- 
turies found their culmination, and in 
many cases their end.. While from it 
dates a new order of things, not com- 
pletely realized at once, but becoming ever 
better established with the progress of the 
nineteenth century. So that, after all, the 
upheaval in France is not so bad a point 
with which to begin a survey of recent 
European development. 

In the ensuing series no attempt will be 
made to keep up a continuous narrative. 
The observation of Carlyle concerning 
narrative as a means to represent the past, 
that it is only a line, and must go straight 
on, while life stretches out in all direc- 
tions, is here decidedly apropos, Our 
method shall be rather to select the more 
important phases of social agitation and 
advancement in the different countries, 
and by describing them and showing their 
inter-relations to make up a fairly com- 
prehensive and coherent picture of 2 hun- 
dred years of popular betterment. The 
point of departure must be the state of 
things prevailing among the peoples of 


continental Europe: just before the great 
uprising at Paris in 1789. | 


By most historians the French Revolu- 
tion is ranked with the Renaissance and 
the Reformation as one of the three great- 
est popular movements of the last thous- 
and years. This view is eminently proper, 
provided only that the Revolution be 
looked upon as primarily a period of so- 
cial and industrial changes and not a mere 
carnival of license, crime, and bloodshed. 
The horribly picturesque features of the 
movement—the storming of the Bastile, 
the “September massacres,” the execution 
of the king, the thronging of the guil- 
lotines with luckless victims, the Paris 
rabble shouting the Marseillaise hymn as 
they paraded the streets with the heads 
of “aristocrats” on their pikes—some- 
times succeed in obscuring from view the 
true character of the Revolution. The 
Reign of Terror, to which these belonged, 
was only the sequel to the Revolution, and 
not the thing itself. A show of force had 
perhaps become necessary by 1789 to pre- 
cipitate a crisis and compel the lethargic 

















government to initiate long-needed re- 
forms, but the magnitude of the violence 
which ensued operated in the end to ob- 
struct rather than to promote the truly de- 
sirable objects of the movement. The real 
Revolution consisted not in war or mas-~ 
sacres but in the widespread displacing of 
an old order of political and social ar- 
rangements by new ones. “The French 
people,” says De Tocqueville, “made in 
1789 the greatest effort which was ever 
attempted by any nation to cut, so to 
speak, their destiny in halves,. and to 
separate by an abyss that which they had 
heretofore been from that: which they 
sought to become: hereafter.” The great 
dominating purpose was to escape from 
the ancien régime. 

“The Old Régime” is an expressoin 
which has come to be very generally em- 
ployed to: designate the whole social, in- 
dustrial; and political system prevailing 
in Western Europe during the two cen- 
turies or more prior to the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. Its main features 
were more or less common to Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Austria, and France, though 
it may best be studied in the last-men- 
tioned country because it was there more 
fully established than elsewhere, arid be- 
cause the materials for study are more 
abundant for France than for other con- 
tinental countries of the time. Further- 
more, the Revolution was primarily a 
French movement, and it was by the Rev- 
olution that the Old Régime was brought 
to an end. 

What, then, was the Old Régime, and 
why was it essential that it be overthrown 
before the French and other European 
peoples could enter upon the lines of pro- 
gress in which they have won so much 
distinction during the last hundred years? 

The whole matter hinges on the social 
classes into which the men of the eigh- 
teenth century were divided, and their re- 
spective privileges and burdens. The 
most obvious fact gleaned ‘by a survey 
of the continent about 1789 is that gov- 
ernment was almost uniformly autocratic, 
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being supported by a privileged nobility 
and a wealthy established church, and im- 
posed upon the voiceless and unprivileged 
masses who were expected to rest content 
with paying taxes, filling the armies, and 
rendering implicit obedience to the con- 
stituted authorities,’ This general system 
was the result of many centuries of tedi- 
ous development. There were features 
in it which ran far back into the Middle 
Ages, and others which were of compara- 
tively recent growth. By wars and treat- 
ies, by revolutions and quiet innovations, 
by accidents and by deep laid designs—in 
truth, in a more or less haphazard fashion 
—society gradually became crystallized as 
we find it toward the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. And having become thus 
crystallized, it tended strongly to grow so 
embedded in tradition and custom as to 
be almost changeless. Otherwise the 
Revolution would not have been so seri- 
ous an affair, > 
As for France, in which for the present 
our interest chiefly centers, it is important 





THE PRISON CALLED THE ABBAYE 


A representative prison of the period. Where 
Madame Roland passed the first twenty-four 
days of her imprisonment. From Ida M. 
Tarbell’s “Madame Roland,” published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

to observe that there was no such degree 

of national unity as today. By a long and 

complicated series of conquests, pur- 
chases, inheritances, and extinctions of 
feudal dynasties, reaching all the way 
from Hugh Capet in the tenth century to 
the accession of Louis XVI in 1774, an 
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aggregation of territory had been brought 
under the king’s sovereignty which com- 
prised pretty nearly the limits of the pres- 
ent French republic. Each of the pieces 
of land successively added had possessed 
its own peculiar government, social or- 
ganization, and industrial conditions. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


From J. S. C. Abbott’s “The French Revolution 
of 1780,” published by Harper & Bros. 


There was usually little change in these 
after annexation, the king being satis- 
fied simply to receive the taxes and mili- 
tary services of the people. Hence, except 
for financial and military administra- 
tion, there was in 1789 little uniformity of 
government throughout the kingdom. As 
a single illustration of this may be cited 
the fact that in central, western, and 
northern France not fewer than two hun- 
dred and eighty-five different local codes 
of law were in force, so that when a per- 
son moved from his own to a neighboring 
town he was pretty likely to encounter a 
wholly unfamiliar legal system. As we 
shall see, the commercial and taxation 
systems were almost equally varied and 
inconvenient. 
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At the head of the state was the king; 
indeed, according to Louis XIV’s famous 
saying, the king was the state. So far 
as the powers of the government went, 
this aphorism was almost literally true. 
For a hundred and seventy-five years 
prior to 1789 France had known no such 
thing as a national legislative assembly. 
While across the Channel in England the 
old Stuart theory of the divine right of 
kings was being left far behind in the 
ever larger supremacy of Parliament in 
the management of the nation’s affairs, 
in France the king’s word was law. It 
is true that measures were generally sub- 
mitted by the king to his council of minis- 
ters, and afterwards registered in the law 
court known as the “Parlement” of Paris 
but the fact remained that a strong mon- 
arch could aiways dictate to both the 
council and the law court. The theory 
of absolutism was quite fully realized in 
practice. 

Not only was the form of government 
thus quite out of harmony with the best 
modern ideas on the subject, but an even 
more conspicuous fault of the system was 
the glaring inequality of citizens. In the 
excesses of the Revolution French en- 
thusiasts carried the conception of equal- 
ity to the most illogical and ridiculous 
extremes, yet it cannot be denied that 
their wildest theories did not go so far 
wrong in the one direction as the practical 
facts of the existing situation prior to 
1789 went in the other. To make this 
clear it is necessary to consider briefly 
the conditions of the three great social 
classes—the nobles, the clergy, and the 
common people. 

In 1789 France had a population of 
about twenty-five millions. Of these the 
two privileged classes, nobles and clergy, 
composed about one per cent, or in num- 
bers two hundred and fifty thousand. 
The proportion of the privileged to the 
total population may be more readily 
grasped by allusion to the fact that it was 
practically the same as that between the 
populations of the city of Detroit and the 




















north central group of states from the 
Dakotas on the west to Ohio on the east. 
The nobles and clergy were about equally 
divided in numbers, and the aggregate 
wealth of the two orders was approxi- 
mately the same. Together they owned 
half the soil of France. 

The royal power had been steadily 
growing for centuries and by the time of 
Louis XVI (1774-1793) the nobles had 
lost all their feudal prerogatives of gov- 
ernment. They, however, had managed 
to retain their other ancient privileges, 
and even to add to them, so that on the 
whole their position was hardly less in- 
dependent than had been that of 
their medieval ancestors. They re- 
ceived large feudal payments from 
the peasantry upon their estates, 
drew heavy pensions and sinecure sal- 
aries from the royal treasury, en- 
joyed exclusive right to command in the 
army and navy, were exempt from certain 


taxes, notably the burdensome faille, or @ 
land tax, were not called upon to serve in j 


the militia or help build roads, and pos- 


sessed powers to oppose and exploit the ; 


common people which alone would have 
made the nobility a popularly detested 
order. Although as has appeared from 
recent research the last century before the 
Revolution was marked by a real revival 
of interest in agriculture and industry on 
the part of the nobility, the fact still re- 
mains that most of the nobles were no 
longer content with being great farmers 
or merchants in the country towns, and 
were ever ready to abandon all prospect 
of an easy and prosperous, even though 
obscure, life rather than forego the lux- 
ury, gaiety, and pompous splendor of 
Paris. 

The church in Frarice before the Revo- 
lution was virtually a state within a state. 
It was established by law and most of 
its old prerogatives were preserved, 
as for example the management of 
education and the care of the 
sick and poor. Moreover it was 
immensely wealthy, owning from a fifth 
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to a fourth of all the land in France. Of 
the hundred and thirty thousand clergy, 
half were monks and nuns. Of the rest, 
one-sixth composed the so-called “higher 
clergy”—bishops and abbots who not in- 
frequently hired subordinates to dis- 
charge their spiritual offices while they 
themselves lived in luxury and idleness, 
if not in vice, at the court. The income of 
the church was very great, probably more 
than $100,000,000 a year, but five-sixths 
of it went to the bishops and abbots, while 
the forty thousand village priests and 
other lower copies men of fine re- 
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LOUIS XVI 
From Martin’s “Popular History of France.” 


ligious character—were half-starved on 
the pitiful remainder. The church main- 
tained the position now as in former times 
that it could not legitimately be called 
upon to pay taxes to the state, though it 
might occasionally yield to the king a 
“free gift.” So the clergy, like the nobles, 
were exempt from most forms of taxa- 
tion. 

All the people who belonged to neither 
of the privileged classes were members 
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of the Third Estate. The upper grade of 
this great mass of commoners, generally 
known as the bourgeoisie, was composed 
of merchants, physicians, lawyers, and 
other business and professional men who 
lived chiefly in the towns. Below these 
were all varieties of unprivileged persons, 
reaching down 
to the most dire- 
fully poverty- 
stricken peasant. 
Long before the 
eighteenth _cen- 
tury serfdom had 
practically died 
out in France, and 
in the period we 
are contemplating 
men were not 
bound to the soil 
as in medieval 
times. Theoreti- 
cally at least, they 
were free to go 
where they would. In practice the 
situation was far otherwise, for as a rule 
the noble and clerical proprietors of the 
great estates had contrived to perpetuate 
numerous financial obligations and condi- 
tions of life which put the tenant under 
severe constraints and robbed him quite 
effectually of his supposed freedom. His 
economic status remained one of abject 
dependence. And even the man who 
tilled his own little plot of ground was 
more than likely to be compelled to pay 
one or more sorts of dues to the lord of 
the manor in which his land once lay. 

A common method of viewing the situ- 
ation is to designate the nobility and 
clergy as drones supported by the com- 
mon people, whose very life-blood they 
unscrupulously sapped. The figure may 
be a little extreme, but on the whole it is 
not a bad one. More than a hundred 
years before the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion a French gentleman wrote: “Certain 
wild-looking beings, male and female, are 
seen in the country—black-livid, sun- 
burned, slaves of the soil, which they dig 
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and grub with invincible stubbornness. 
They seem just capable of speech, and 
when they stand erect, they display the 
lineaments of men. They are men. At 
night they retire to their dens where 
they devour black bread with roots and 
water. They spare other human beings 
the trouble of sowing, plowing, and reap- 
ing, and thus should not themselves lack 
bread.” 

If such were the conditions about 1690, 
a hundred years of extravagance on the 
part of the nobles and clergy and ill-re- 
quited labor on part of the people had 
brought things to a much sorrier pass by 
1789. In the years 1787-1789 Arthur 
Young, an enterprising English student 
of social problems, traveled extensively 
through France and wrote an account of 
his observations which has taken rank 
among the world’s most valuable liter- 
ature of the kind. From Young’s 
“Travels” it is possible to glean a multi- 
tude of facts regarding conditions in 
France on the eve of the Revolution, and 
especially concerning the unhappy state 
of the peasantry. 

It is not surprising to learn that by all 
odds the greatest of the peasant’s troubles 
was the unjust share of taxation which 
fell upon him. As we have seen, the 
nobles and clergy were largely exempt 
from taxation ; and not only that, but by 
their pensions, sinecure salaries, and gen- 
eral extravagance, they absorbed for 
their own use a very large portion of the 
tax-money paid under the greatest dif- 
ficulty by the peasantry. As Arthur 
Young says, it was 2 cruel aggravation of 
the misery of the poor to see those who 
could best afford to pay exempted because 
they were able; but it was still more ex- 
asperating to observe that the wealth and 
position of the privileged depended mainly 
on the diversion of the tax receipts from 
worthy national enterprises to the purses 
of private individuals who rendered abso- 
lutely no return. 

Of direct taxes the most burdensome 
were the taille and the corvée. The taille 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. GENEVIEVE 


A representative church of the period. From Guizot’s “History of France,” published by 
Sampson Low & Co. 


was originally a tax on the peasants’ land, 
but by 1789 it had come to consist in an 
arbitrary seizure of any part of his visible 
income. Each year the government ap- 
portionei to each district the amount it 
must pay, and with every sign of-addi- 
tional prosperity on the part of the inhabi- 
tants the levy was increased. For ex- 
ample, a royal inspector wrote on one oc- 
casion, “The people of this village are 
stouter, and there are chicken feathers be- 
fore the doors; the taxes here should be 
greatly increased next year.” And so 
they were. The method of collecting the 
taille made it doubly obnoxious. A collec- 
tor, known as an intendant, was appointed 
for each district and he was left at entire 
liberty to assess the tax upon the indi- 
vidual inhabitants as he chose. Hence a 
regular feature of the system came to be 
the exemption of the collector’s friends, 
or those who bribed him, and ‘the utter 
ruining of those who fell under the petty 
autocrat’s displeasure. “Instances, and 





even gross ones,’ says Arthur Young, 
“have been reported to me in many parts 
of the kingdom that made me shudder at 
the oppression to which numbers must 
have been condemned by the undue fav- 
ors granted to such crooked influence.” 
Here, too, signs of prosperity were but 
invitations for heavier levies, so that the 
peasants often concealed such wealth as 
they had and neglected to repair their 
houses lest by doing so they be subjected 
to heavier burdens. 

- The corvée was forced labor on roads, 
canals, and other public works. The 
worst feature of it was that a peasant 
might be called out for service at any 
time by arbitrary order, and while thus 
giving his time the little crop upon which 
he must depend for months for subsist- 
ance might be utterly lost. Of course the 
nobles and clergy paid neither taille nor 
corvée, so that the burden rested exclus- 
ively on the bourgeoisie and the peas- 
antry, while even the bourgeoisie by more 





- to escape. 
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or less corrupt means generally managed 
It has been estimated that the 
average peasant paid over half of his 
yearly income to the government in 
direct taxes. ; 

Then there were also indirect taxes, 
which if less in amount, were even more 
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vexatious in character. These were chiefly 
taxes on the sale of certain articles of 
merchandise, and tolls and tariffs on 
goods imported or carried from one dis- 
trict to another. Nothing so well illus- 
trates the viciousness of the French fiscal 
system under the old régime as the levy 
of the salt tax, or gabelle. No salt could 
be bought except from government 
agents, and the law enjoined that every 
household purchase from these agents at 
least seven pounds a year for each mem- 
ber over seven years of age. This was 
for the supply of the table only. If, aside 
from this, a pig was killed and the flesh 
was to be salted there must be a separate 
purchase, accompanied by an officer’s cer- 
tificate. Of course the government fixed 
the rates at which consumers were to pay 
for the salt. Not only were these ex- 
orbitant but there were two additional 
evils. The first of these was the fact that 
the price varied considerably in different 
parts of the country. Professor Robin- 





son, in his recent “History of Western 
Europe,” gives these examples: “At Di- 
jon a certain amount of salt cost seven 
francs ; a few miles to the east, on enter- 
ing Franche Comté, one had ‘to pay, for 
the same amount, twenty-five francs ; to 
the north in Burgundy, fifty-eight francs ; 
while still further off, 
in Gex, there was no 
tax whatever.” The 
second evil connected 
with the salt tax was 
the method of its col- 
lection, 4. e., by collec- 
tors to whom the tax 
was “farmed.” They 
paid the government 
the sum it wished to 
realize from the sale 
of salt, and then pro- 
ceeded to collect it 
and as much more as 
possible from their 
district. It is said that 
not more than a fifth 
of the sum collected 
ever reached the treasury. Under this 
system the people were abandoned by the 
state to the unrestrained exploitation of 
its greedy agents. 

The extreme penal code directed 
against the smuggling of salt further il- 
lustrates the character of the times. Ob- 
viously there was much profit in smug- 
gling salt out of provinces where it sold 
cheap into those where it commanded an 
extortionate price. To prevent this the 
government issued the most stringent 
regulations. Here are two of them. 
“Smugglers of salt, armed and assembled 
to the number of five, in Provence, a fine 
of 500 livres and nine years in the gal- 
leys; in all the rest of the kingdom, 
death.” “Smugglers who carry the salt 
on their backs, and without arms, a fine 
of 200 livres, and, if not paid, branding 
and flogging. Second offence, a fine of 
300 livres and six years in the galleys.” 
It has been estimated that on the average 
2,340 men, 869 women, and 2o01 children 





























were imprisoned or sent to the galleys an- 
nually as salt smugglers, 

There were other indirect taxes which 
bore with no less severity upon the classes 
of men least able to pay them. Commerce 
was everywhere fettered with tolls and 
tariffs, with the effect of greatly increas- 
ing the cost of the commonest articles of 
usage. The bourgeois trader paid heav- 
ily for the privilege of transporting goods 
across the frontiers and from one prov- 
ince to another, but by charging the peas- 
ants heavily for the sheer necessities of 
life he usually succeeded in making large 
profits and amassing considerable wealth. 
The tariff system was actually so far- 
reaching that a workingman who crossed 
a river from his home in one district to 
his day’s work in another was compelled 
to make a payment on the luncheon which 
he carried in his pocket. 

Taxation, extortionate and unjust, was 
then the first great evil from which the 
French peasantry was 
suffering in the era pre- 
ceding the Revolution. 
The second was a large 
group of feudal burdens 
which had no excuse for 
existence other than 
mere custom and tradi- 
tion. The feudal system 
of social organization 
became fully established 

in France about the 
tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies and continued to 
give form to society 
until its decline before 
the growing power of 
kingship and the gen- 
eral tendency toward centralization 
in the thirteenth century and after. 
The essence of that system was a con- 
tractual arrangement whereby the feudal 
lord on the one hand received the mili- 
tary and financial assistanec of his de- 
pendents or vassals, and these ‘vassals 
on the other were brought under the im- 
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mediate protection of the lord. In the 
lawless, chaotic, and turbulent Middle 
Ages such a reciprocal bond was more 
than likely to prove of the greatest value 
to all parties concerned. But with the 
passing centuries conditions changed. 
Gradually the feudal lords were brought 
into subjection to the kings and the cen- 
tral authority in the state asserted: its 
rightful supremacy over the powers that 
were merely local. The lords were obliged 
to stop their endless rivalries and con- 
flicts and give the military strength which 
they had formerly used in their own be- 
half to the service of the king. A great 
national army took the place of many 
smaller feudal hosts. 

The lords, however, continued in pos- 
session of their lands, which were often 
very extensive and peopled by thousands 
of men who had been serfs and inferior 
vassals. These were now. elevated in 
theory to the rank of free tenants, but as 
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has been suggested before, this did not 
often mean any very great change in their 
actual condition. The reason for this 
was that the state was comparatively 
weak and the king was glad enough to 
get the taxes and military service of the 
whole people without assuming to go 
very far in regulating their manner of 
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life. Loyalty to the crown covered a 
multitude of sins in the average noble, 
so that he was usually left with a pretty 
free hand for the management of all his 
relations with his neighbors and especially 
his tenants. 

Military service could no longer be ex- 
acted; but now that the noble was no 
longer a sovereign this did not greatly 
matter. He did not need soldiers as his 
tenth or twelfth century ancestor had 
needed them. But there were things which 
he did need, and happily for him there 
were, in the period before the Revolution, 
as a rule no restrictions upon his getting 
them if he could. 

The many sorts of ways in which an 
eighteenth century nobleman in France 
had it in his power to derive profit from 
the labor and services of the poor men 
who lived as tenants upon his estates can 
hardly even be mentioned here, much less 
described. For a well-rounded discussion 
of them one should read Taine’s entertain- 
ing chapters in his “Ancient Régime,” or 
De Tocqueville’s in his “State of Society 
in France before the Revolution of 1780,” 
or Lowell’s in his “Eve of the French 
Revolution.” From the start it should be 
borne in mind that an“overwhelming pro- 
portion of the peasants were more or less 
subject to feudal obligations. For al- 
though perhaps a fourth of the soil of 
France in 1789 belonged to the peasantry, 
the individual holdings were generally so 
small that they could not support a family 
independently. In such cases there was 
nothing left for the head of the household 
to do but spend part of his time at labor 
on the land of a neighboring lord. And 
many more than half of the peasants lived 
altogether by cultivating soil whose title 
was vested in some great proprietor. 

The feudal burdens which fell upon 
this whole mass of more or less dependent 
tenants were about as diverse as could 
well be imagined. Sometimes they were 
very heavy ; as, for example, the giving of 
two or more days’ work out of each week 
to the lord. Sometimes they were petty 


and insignificant, as the giving of a pair 
of chickens or a‘ young pig to the lord 
each year. But besides these stated gifts 
there were many indirect restrictions 
upon the peasant’s independence. He 
could not sell his land without render- 
ing to the lord a portion of the money re- 
ceived. He could not sell produce except 
in the lord’s market, and then only when 
the lord had had first opportunity to make 
sales and receive the highest prices. The 
pittance of grain which he was able to 
keep for the siitbsistance of his family 
must be ground at the lord’s mill, and a 
sixteenth of the flour must be given as 
toll. He was allowed to bake bread only 
in the lord’s oven, and for this a toll must 
also be paid. He must make his wine 
at the lord’s press, and of course give a 
share of it for the privilege. 

More obnoxious still were the exclusive 
rights of hunting enjoyed by the nobles. 
Wild animals were protected by a system 
of game laws such as had been cast aside 
in England in the interests of the country 
people as much as four centuries before. 
Whole droves of wild boars and herds of 
deer were allowed to wander at will over 
the entire country and the wretched peas- 
ants who presumed to defend their crops 
were sent to the galleys. “The peasant 
must not under any circumstances injure 
the rabbits or pigeons or deer that de- 
voured his crop; but the nobles at will 
might ride over the crops to chase the 
game.” There were numerous edicts 
which prohibited weeding and hoeing 
lest the young partridges be disturbed; 
steeping seed lest after it be planted the 
birds should eat it and be injured; taking 
away the stubble from meadows which 
would deprive the small game of shelter. 
The peasant was not allowed tc own a 
gun, or to keep a dog unless he kept it 
at all times securely chained ; and when he 
was able to secure a permit to fence his 
land he must leave large open spaces for 
the huntsmen’s horses to pass through. 

These were but a few of the most com- 
mon feudal burdens imposed upon the 
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VERSAILLES 


From “European History,” by George Burton 
Adams, published by the Macmillan Co. 


peasantry. While we are not to suppose 
that any considerable number of people 
suffered from them all at the same time, 
there can be no doubt of their general pre- 
valence and vicious influence. “In pass- 
ing through many of the French prov- 
inces,” says Arthur Young, “I was struck 
with the various and heavy complaints of 
the farmers and little proprietors of the 
feudal grievances with the weight of 
which their industry was burdened ; but I 
could not then conceive the multiplicity 
of the shackles which kept them poor and 
depressed. I understood it better after- 
wards from the conversation and com- 
plaints of some grand seigneurs, as the 
Revolution advanced ; and I then learned 
that the principal rental of many estates 
consisted of services and feudal tenures 
by the baneful influences of which the in- 
dustry of the people was almost extermin- 
ated.” 

All in all, there is nowhere a better 
summary of the whole situation from the 
common man’s point of view than that of 
De Tocqueville; and since the great 
Frenchman’s book is not very generally 
accessible to readers it may be well worth 
while to quote a choice passage. 


“Picture to yourself,” he says, “a 
French peasant of the eighteenth century, 





so enamored of the soil that he will spend 
all his savings to purchase it, and to pur- 
chase it at any price. To complete this 
purchase he must first pay a tax, not to 
the government but to other landowners 
of the neighborhood, as unconnected as 
himself with the administration of public 
affairs and hardly more influential than 
he is. He possesses it at last ; his heart is 
buried in it with the seed he sows. This 
little nook of ground, which is his own 
in this vast universe, fills him with pride 
and independence. But again these 
neighbors call him from the furrow, and 
compel him to come to work for them 
without wages. He tries to defend his 
young crop from their game; again they 
prevent him. As he crosses the river they 
wait for his passage to levy a toll. He 
finds them at the market, where they sell 
him the right of selling his own produce; 
and when, on his return home, he wants 
to use the remainder of his wheat for his 
own subsistance, he cannot touch it till he 
has ground it at the mill and baked it at 
the bakehouse of these same men. A por- 
tion of the income of his little property 
is paid away in quitrents to them also, and 
these dues can neither be extinguished 
nor redeemed. Whatever he does, these 
troublesome neighbors are everywhere on 
his path to disturb his happiness, to inter- 
fere with his labor, to consume his 
profits; and when these are dismissed, 
others in the black garb of the church 
present themselves to carry off the clear- 
est profit of the harvest. Picture to your- 
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self the condition, the wants, the charac- 
ter, the passion of this man, and compute, 
if you are able, the stores of hatred and 
envy which are accumulated in his 
heart.” 


Even a little study into the social con- 
ditions thus briefly outlined must lead one 
to agree with Arthur Young that, while 
it is impossible to justify the excesses of 
the people after they had taken up arms, 
there was abundant reason for revolt. 
Government was the extreme of autoc- 
racy, in effect quite as absolute as that of 
Russia today. There was no practical 
way in which the ordinary man could in- 
fluence the policies and measures of the 
state whose rule over him was so exact- 
ing. Two numerically insignificant 
classes of men enjoyed enormous privi- 
leges, mainly at the direct expense of the 
great mass of citizens. These privileges 
were fully hereditary and tended always 
to increase rather than to be diminished. 
The common man rarely owned his own 
home, or possessed land on which he 
could make a living for himself and his 
family. He was weighed down with 
taxes which the wealthy nobles and clergy 
were not asked to pay. He was hedged 
about with vexatious restrictions which 
were intended solely for the benefit of the 
already too highly privileged classes. He 
was still held responsible for his share of 
the old traditional feudal contract, 1. e., 
services of various sorts to the lord, while 
the reciprocal obligation of the lord, 
namely, protection from violence and ex- 
tortion, had long since been completely 
extinguished. Despite all these things, 
there were not a few peasants in parts of 
France in 1789 who were happy and con- 
tented, and even in some degree pros- 
perous. But the large majority were very 
far from being so; and as conditions were 
generally going from bad to worse, it is 
little to be wondered at that when active 
leadership and a renewed public spirit 
were forthcoming the explosion should 
not have been long delayed. Quoting 
Arthur Young again, “the true judgment 





to be formed of the French Revolution 
must surely be gained from an attentive 
consideration of the evils of the old gov- 
ernment. When these are well under- 
stood, and when the extent and univer- 
sality of the oppression under which the 
people groaned—oppression which bore 
upon them from every quarter—it will 
scarcely be attempted to be urged that 
a revolution was not absolutely neces- 
sary to the welfare of the kingdom.” 

At all events the Revolution came, and 
when it had run its course we find condi- 
tions presenting a decidedly different as- 
pect. In the next study it will be our 
purpose to take a survey of the society of 
Western Europe, especially France, dur- 
ing the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and to observe the character and ex- 
tent of the changes wrought by the great 
revolutionary movement. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS 


General introduction. 
(a) The enlarging of men’s mutual in- 
terests. 
(b) Purposes of the present studies. 
(c) Difficulties to be reckoned with. 
1. Various conceptions of “pro- 
gress.” 
2. Lack of perspective. 
3.. Chronological limitations. 
I. True character of the French Revolution. 
1. The Reign of Terror not an essential 
feature of it. 


2. A struggle to escape from the Old 


Régime. 
II. The state of France prior to 17809. 
1. Lack of national unity. 
2. Absolute monarchy. 
3. Classes of people. 
(a) The nobles—their numbers, 
character, and privileges. 
(b) The clergy—their numbers, 
wealth, and privileges. 
(c) The Third Estate—bour- 
geoisie and peasantry. 
III. The condition of the common people in 
France before the Revolution. 
1. Burdened by taxes. 
(a) The taille. 
(b) The corvée. 
(c) Indirect taxes, especially the 
gabelle. 
(d) Tariffs and tolls. 
2. Feudal obligations. 
(a) Origin and development. 
(b) Survival of the economic 
dominance of the lords. 
(c) Obnoxious restrictions upon 
peasant life. 
IV. Hopelessness of the situation in 1789; 
revolution inevitable. 
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Some Features of the Old Regime 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. How does the social spirit of the 
twentieth century compare with that of earlier 
times? 2. What causes have brought about 
this change? 3. Show how nations are in- 
fluenced by each other’s customs and ideas. 4. 
Why are Americans peculiarly interested in 
the affairs of other nations? 5. Why is it 
difficult to discuss intelligibly the question of 
social progress in Europe? rd What does Mr. 
Frederic Harrison says of the Revolution as a 
creative force? 7. In what way must we 
look upon the French Revolution in order to 
understand its true purpose? 8. What do we 
mean by the expression “The Old Régime”? 
9. What class distinctions existed under this 
system? 10. Show why the local systems of 
government in France differed so widely at 
this time. 11. How did the power of the 
king in France compare with that in Eng- 
land at this time? 12. What proportion did 
the privileged class bear to the whole popula- 
tion? 13. Show how the nobles and clergy 
had privileges out of proportion to their 
numbers. 14. What effect had this upon the 
nobility in general? 15. Describe the situation 
of the church and clergy. 16. Who formed the 
Third Estate? 17. What picture of the 
peasants at this time is given by a French 
writer? 18. Who was Arthur Young? 19. 
Why was the wealth of the unprivileged 
peculiarly exasperating to the peasants? 20. 
Why had the peasants no inducement to im- 
prove their own condition? 21. How did the 
corvée often work great harm to the peas- 
antry? 22. What proportion of the peasant’s 
income was paid in direct taxes? 23. De- 
scribe the iniquitous salt tax. 24. How were 
the peasants opposed by their feudal lords? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. Why should a violent revolution have 
been inevitable in France in 1789 and not so in 
other European countries? 2. Who were the 
rulers in England, Russia, Spain, Italy, Austria 
and Germany when the French Revolution 
broke out? 3. Who wrote the Marseilliese 
and under what circumstances? 4. Who is 
the patron saint of Paris? 5. What are the 
arms of Paris? 
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tioned. The one great origina! authority which 
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found in H. A. Taine’s “Ancient Régime”; 
Alexis de Tocqueville’s “The State of Society 
in France before the Revolution of 1789 and 
the Causes which led to that Event” (London, 
John Murray, 1888); R. H. Dabney’s “The 
Causes of the French Revolution”; G. Lowes 
Dickinson’s “Revolution and Reaction in 
Modern France” (London, George Allen, 
1892) ; H. Morse Stephens’s “History of the 
French Revolution”; Vol. I, Lowell’s “The Eve 
of the French Revolution”; Paul Lacombe’s 
“The Growth of a People”; and Heinrich von 
Sybel’s “History of the French Revolution” 
(Trans. by W. C. Perry, London, John Murray, 
1867), Vol. I. For shorter but equally ac- 
curate accounts one will do well to consult 
George L. Robinson’s “History of Western 
Europe” (Ginn), Chap. XXXIV; Willis M. 
West's “Modern History” (Allyn and Bacon), 
Part III., Chaps. I and II; H. P. Judson’s 
“Europe in the XIXth Century’ (Scribners), 
Chap. I; and George B. Adams’s “The Growth 
of the French Nation.” Several brief manuals 
on the French Revolution contain introduc- 
tory nm, of much value to the general 
reader. The best of these are: John H. Rose’s 
“The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 1789- 
1815” (Cambridge Historical Series, Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1894), Chap. I; Charles E. Mal- 
let’s “The French Revolution” (University Ex- 
tension Manuals, London, John Murray, 1893), 
Chaps. I and II; E. Belfort Bax’s “The Story 
of the French Revolution” (Social Science 
Series, London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., - 
1890), Chap. II; John E. Symes’s “The French 
Revolution, 1789-1795” (University Extension 
Series, London, Methuen & Co., 1892), Chap. I; 
Mrs. Bertha M. Gardiner’s “The French Revo- 
lution, 1789-1795” (Epochs of Moaern History, 
London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1890), Chap. 
I; and William O’Connor Morris’s “The 


French Revolution and First Empire” (Epochs 
of History, New York, Scribners, 1874), Chap, 
I. Of these six books, Rose is fullest and best 
for our purposes. 























The Belgium of Charles the Bold and 
Philip II 


By Clare de Graffenried 


’ NHE lamented Leo XIII lived 
five years in Belgium as papal 
nuncio and felt that he had lived 

five years “in paradise.” Nowhere are 

there more opportunities for culture and 
delight, nowhere more life, energy and 
unexampled. industry, nowhere greater 
weealth of historic antiquities. Before 
printing was invented or America discov- 
ered the little land was a power in war, 
politics, commerce and art, its cathedrals 
already hoary, its fortresses and ramparts 
the scene of constant battles for freedom, 
its markets and products sought by all 
nations. Two thousand years ago these 
same Belgians were Czsar’s resourceful 
enemies, to be reckoned with in all his 
plans for conquest of their neighbor Gaul. 

Roman supremacy over this region was 
broken in the fifth century by the Salic- 

Franks. In the ninth century the district 

became part of Charlemagne’s empire, 

and feudal subjection to his successors 
was in time thrown off for mere nominal 
dependence on France and Germany—the 
two ethnic sources whence spring the two 


distinct Belgian races of today. The Gallic 
type with Spanish admixture survives in 
the dark and vivacious Walloons, while 
Teutonic traits prevail in the light-haired, 


, tenacious, commercial Flemings. 


By their courageous spirit these fiery 
vassals of ruthless war-lords evolved 
strong states and fiefdoms, Flanders, Hai- 
nault, Namur, the duchies of Brabant and 
Limburg, the bishopric of Liége, the 
county of Antwerp, the lordship of Mech- 
lin, whose boundaries may be traced 
in the present Belgian provinces. 
Aided by a network of waterways and 
canals, free cities existed here even be- 
fore the Hanseatic League. Flanders was 
half independent already under its elective 
counts; and the Walloon district be- 
tween France and Germany, soon attained 
commercial and political importance. 

To the civic ambition, the insistent 
democratic ideals of the burghers and 
merchants of that epoch we owe the pic- 
turesque architecture by which the history 
of Belgium may be sketched. 

Every class of building stands for a 





‘This is the first of a series of nine articles entitled “A Reading Journey in Belgium and 
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The Belgium of Charles the Bold and Philip II, 
by Clare de Graffenried (September). 

Belgium in the Twentieth Century, by Clare de 
Graffenried (October). 

Hanover, Hildesheim and Brunswick, by Clara 
M. Stearns (November). 

What Berlin Offers, by Professor Otto Heller 
(December). 
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Hamburg, Kiel and Liibeck, by Wolf von 
Schierbrand (January). 

Munich: the City on the Isar, by N. Hudson 
Moore (February .) 

Weimar, by Prof. Robert W. Deering March). 

University Life (April). 

Town and Country Byways, by Clara M. 
Stearns (May). 
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florescence of national life and means 
more than a mere architectural style. 
Each type crystallizes the habits of living, 
the struggles and achievements that mark 
off one century from its successor. Walls, 
towers and castles signify twelfth century 
feudalism. Guilds, belfrys and market 
halls betoken industrialism and demo- 
cratic principles, of which the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries and the two van 
Arteveldes are exponents. Town halls, 
law courts and palaces suggest commerce 
and militarism triumphant, embodied in 
the Burgundians of the fifteenth century. 
Renaissance forms, heavy, gloomy, splen- 
did, tasteless, spell ecclesiasticism and the 
Spanish rule of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. - = 

Coincident with all the foregoing are 


the earliest crypts, monastic settlements, 
miracle-working shrines and those wider 
religious centers, the churches. Fine and 
interesting examples of every period 
have been preserved with reverent care: 
crypts and basilicas, Romanesque and 
later Norman; chapels with the simple 
slightly-pointed arches of transition 
Gothic ; churches in the noble pure Gothic 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth, the 
debased Gothic of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, ending in the classic renaissance 
and unworthy rococo. These. great 
cathedrals were the core of man’s spirit- 
ual being, his house of christening and 
marriage, his house of refuge, joy andt 
mourning, his tomb and monument. 

All the Belgian cities have a distinet; 
and ancient past. The King of France ac- ; 
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knowledged Baldwin Iron-Arm Count of 
Flanders in 862. Eight Baldwins had 
ruled by 1119 before their line died out. 
The title was henceforth held by foreign 
princes elected by the Flemish people; 
thus did Theodoric of Alsace become 
Count of Flanders in 1128 against the will 
of France. The ninth Baldwin, crusader 
and founder of the Latin empire, left two 
daughters from whose weak hands the 
towns of Flanders and Hainault wrested 
important privileges. Margaret’s son 
Guy was ruled by Philip IV of France, 
whose dictation the burghers of Ghent 
and Bruges threw off in 1302 at the 
famous Battle of the Spurs 

Bruges had already become a great 
mart of the Hanseatic League, the sole 
port by which English wool entered. Her 
riches and commerce surprised Philip le 
Bel of France and his wife, Joanna of 
Navarre, when visiting Bruges in 1304. 
Struck by the fine apparel of the women, 
the queen acknowledged them rival 
queens in dress, decked as they were with 





the products of Venice and India, with 
laces and jewels equal to her own. 

Ghent had power enough in 1297 to de- 
feat Edward I of England. Fifty-three 
separate trade-guilds flourished, and the 
weavers alone, 40,000 strung, could fur- 
nish 16,000 fighting men. The city was 
ever turbulent—“those hard heads of 
Flanders,” Charles V called them. Under 
Jacques van Artevelde they rebelled 
against their.count, Louis I, in 1322. Van 
Artevelde though of noble family enrolled 
in the brewer’s guild and by his 
influence with the industrial classes was 
appointed protector of Flanders, support- 
ing Edward III while Louis sided with 
France. Daring to propose the English 
Black Prince, as Count of Flanders, van 
Artevelde was slain. His son Philip be- 
came dictator, was besieged in Ghent by 
Louis III of Flanders and was defeated 
and slain at Roosebeke with 20,000 other 
Flemings. 

Louis III died in 1385 without a 
son, His daughter, Margaret, however, 

















married the Duke of Burgundy, Philip 
the Bold. Thus was independent Flanders 
brought under Burgundian rule; and the 
dukes were indebted for their prestige in 
the fifteenth century to the enterprise and 
bravery of their Flemish and Walloon 
subjects. 

Philip the Bold was succeeded in 1404 
by John the Fearless, murdered by 
the Dauphin, afterwards Charles VII of 
France, in 1419. With Philip the Good 
began the Augustan age of Flanders. 
Brabant came to him also by inheritance, 
and Philip made his “Joyous Entry’— 
contract with clergy, nobility and people— 
at Brussels, a scene that artists love to 
paint. Philip was not too good to im- 
prison a Holland princess or harry Liége 
and Dinant, his son Charles accompany- 
ing him on these barbarous missions,— 
Charles who even then dreamed of recre- 
ating the old Burgundian kingdom by an- 
nexing Lorraine and conquering the 
Swiss Republic. Philip the Good taxed 
his subjects without mercy; and when 
they resisted at Gavére in 1453, he com- 


pelled the Ghenters to march out of their 
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walls in halters and kiss his feet. His 
death in 1467 made Charles the Bold 
Duke of Burgundy. 

We know Charles by Memling’s por- 
trait of him in the Brussels gallery. 
Charles raised the glory of his house to 
the highest point only to destroy it. His . 
decade was short, throbbing, splendid, 
tragic, ending in defeat by the Swiss at 
Granson and Morat,.and his death at 
Lorraine’s capital, Nancy, in 1477. When 
Charles perished on the battlefield, his 
body unrecognized, his treasure captured, 
his great diamond, now blazing among 
Vienna’s crown jewels, found by a soldier 
and sold for a franc, more than a man 
passed out. A dynasty fell, a new line 
began. 

Charles’s young daughter, Mary, heiress 
to the vast estates, married a Hapsburg, 
Maximilian of Austria, and brought her 
domains under the control of that foreign 
and powerful house. Mary was killed 
at the age of twenty-five by a fall from 
her horse while hawking at Bruges, and 
her infant son, Philip, in 1482 succeeded 
to the throne of Burgundy. 
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Dying at the age of twenty-four, 
Philip the Fair would play small 


part in Belgian annals except for his im- 
portant marriage to Joanna, daughter and 
successor of Ferdinand and Isabella. The 
son of this union, Charles V, inherited 
Castile and Aragon; and thus the free 
and liberty-loving Neth- 
erlands passed under the 
crushing yoke of Spain. 

Let us pause ere the 
exit of the Burgundians 
to consider the growth of 
art in their Belgian prov- 
inces. The great cathe- 
drals built after French 
Gothic models, lower but 
broader, invoked the 
sculptor and painter for 
adornment. Patriotic 
pride demanded for the 
town halls and guilds 
fretted and groined 
roofs, magnificent chim- 
neys, screens of iron and 
bronze, armored bear- 
ings, gleaming marbles, 
pictures of battles and 
triumphs. The gay and 
splendor-loving Burgun- 
dians employed gold- 
and silversmiths and 
drew to their court the 
early painters, of whom 
in the fourteenth century 
those in Cologne and 
Mastricht were celebrat- 
ed. 

Hubert and Jan van 
Eyck were born at Mas- 
tricht and in 1420 joined 
a guild of painters at 
Ghent. Using oils as no other painter had 
ever done, Hubert’s new style was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm in Italy. Hubert 
died before completing his one authen- 
tic work, the “Adoration of the Lamb,” 
but Jan finished it. Jan then settled at 
Bruges in 1432, producing masterpieces 
sought by every prince in Europe. 
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At Tournai painting had early disciples 
and Rogers van der Weyden left there to 
found a school at Brussels about 
1426. Hans Memling was his pupil, 
the great light of Bruges, lyric poet 
of the brush, who produced the most 
beautiful legend painting known to medi- 
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TOWN HALL, BRUSSELS 


eval art. Other masters, Gererd David of 
Bruges,—lately restored to fame,—de 
Crayer, Dierick Bouts of Louvain and 
Lucas van Leyden lead up to the Louvain 
blacksmith, Quentin Matsys. He wrought 
the famous well in the glove market in 
front of Antwerp Cathedral and for 
love of an artist’s daughter exchanged 























the anvil for the palette and became a 
famous painter. 

Just 400 years ago the last of the 
dukes of Burgundy, Philip the Fair and 
his wife, Joanna of Spain, lived 
among their Netherland subjects. So 
distant a period, yet practically every 
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great medieval building of Belgium 
which we of the twentieth century admire 
was then in place as it stands today. 

Let us make a tour with Philip the Fair 
in 1504 over his Walloon and Flemish 
territory. The young monarch returning 
from Paris, where Burgundy owed fealty 
to the French king, would enter his 
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realms by way of Luxembourg, rich 
in Roman antiquities, and would find 
himself in Belgium’s playground, the 
mountains and forests of Ardennes. Here 
in the ninth century castle of Franchi- 
mont lived the “wild boar of Ardennes,” 
fierce William de la Marck, immortalized 
in “Quentin Durward.” 
From Franchimont town 
in 1468 marched the 600 
to help Liége against 
Charles the Bold and his 
life-long enemy, crafty 
Louis XI, who were be- 
sieging it; and the whole 
band perished to a man. 
Picturesque Namur 
was the ancient capital 
of the Aduatici who, as 
Cesar records, “took 
refuge in one town ad- 
mirably fortified by na- 
ture,” and a citadel it 
remains today with its 
eleventh century belfry 
for alarm and its vener- 
able monastery of St. 
Albinus converted into a 
hall of justice. Nearly 
two centuries after our 
visit with young Philip, 
William III of England 
and Holland took this 
stronghold of the counts 
of Namur, and Stern’s 
“Uncle Toby” there re- 
ceived his famous wound. 
Down the Meuse goes 
our Burgundian, saluted 

' from the proud towers 
of Poilvache and Créve- 
Coeur to Montaigle cas- 
tle, the finest ruin in Belgium. On to the 
bold fortifications of Dinant where Philip 
the Good caused 800 townspeople to be 
drowned before his eyes, and Charles the 
Bold, avenging a fanced insult to his 
mother’s honor—for Charles was rever- 
ent of women’s honor—pillaged and 
burned and razed the walls. The Fair 
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Philip being a good Catholic would kneel 
at the sixth century altar of St. Perpetuo 
in the church of Our Lady at Dinant, be- 
fore seeking hospitality at Beauraing, 
once Egmont’s castle, or visiting St. Hu- 
bert’s miraculous shrine of the seventh 
century, where the unconverted huntsman 
saw on a Good Friday a golden crucifix 
between the antlers of a stag. 

The Bishop of Liége, one of a 
line of temporal sovereigns since the 
tenth century, would meet his Burgun- 
dian lord and ally—perhaps that Bishop 
de la Marck who built the palace now 
a court of justice—and conduct his 
guest to the upper town whose priv- 
ileges, granted by Charlemagne, were 
held by the Liégois even against the 
prelates themselves, and defended with 
weapons they manufactured then as now. 
Metal workers the Walloons have ever 
been. In the interesting basilica of St. 
Barthélemy which preserves its twelfth 
century form, is the baptismal font cast 
in 1112 by Lambert Patras of Dinant 
when brass founding was in its infancy 
and Dinant was already known for its ar- 
tistic copper products. This great brass 
bowl rests on twelve sculptured oxen, and 
is adorned with reliefs of the Apostles. The 
festival of Corpus Christi was first cele- 
brated at St. Martin’s and afterwards 
proclaimed throughout Christendom by 
Pope Urban IV, canon at Liége when Ab- 
bess Juliana had her vision. The fine 
Romanesque church of Ste. Croix was 
consecrated in 979, St. Denis eight years 


- later and St. Jacques in 1014, as the tomb 


of Bishop Balderic attests, though the 
florid Gothic nave post-dates the Bur- 
gundian era. 

A pious pilgrimage down the pictur- 
esque Vesdre River brings Philip to Aix, 
the tomb of Charlemagne; and he would 
skirt Limburg, ancient ducal seat of the 
ancestors of many German emperors. Or, 
diverging toward Ligny and Wavre 
where Blucher fought on the eve of 
Waterloo, the Burgundian rests with 
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Cistercian monks in their beautiful abbey 
of Villers; dines in the refectory built, 
like the old brewery, in the transition per- 
iod from Romanesque to Gothic; and 
kneels in the exquisite early Gothic 
church, now a noted ruin. 

Crossing the Roman road called by the 
peasants route de Brunhilde, Philip would 
reach Warrenne, old capital of Hesbaye, 
feared of men for the proverb, “who en- 
ters Hesbaye must fight tomorrow.” 


Leaving busy, choleric Walloon, he 
would enter Brabant, its people devout 
and more artistic. Zigzagging to Leau, 
an ancient fortress, he would find 
the Gothic church of St. Leonhard 
whose carved altars glow with early 
Flemish paintings, while a later stone 
tabernacle is among the finest of 
its kind. Thence to Landen, birthplace 
of Charlemagne’s ancestor Pepin, whose 
daughter Gertrude founded the convent 
at Nivelles. Traversing Neerwinden 
plain, scene of two great battles, our 
prince would pass by once rich Tirlemont 
to its rival, Louvain. 

Louvain was the weavers’ bulwark of 
freedom even before they defied Duke 
Wencelaus and built their marvelous town 
hall, a dream of decorated Gothic; erected 
in 1448-63 by the architect de Layens. St. 
Pierre, too, had been rebuilt in 1430, and 
its flamboyant rood-loft and fine canopy 
added. In the armorer’s chapel a much 
venerated blackened image of Christ is 
believed to have caught a thief who 
profaned the church by his presence. 
Over the altars hung Dierick Bouts’ 
“Last Supper” and “Justice of 
Otho” as well as Quentin Matsys’ 
“Family of St. Anne”—a masterpiece 
now inthe Brusselsgallery. The great uni- 
versity, founded in 1426 and always of 
rigid orthodoxy, would greet its friendly 
patron with thousands of students. 

Mechlin (Malines) was the home of 
Philip’s sister Margaret who wrote her 
own epitaph in joking allusion to two 
betrothals: “La gente demoiselle qu’ eut 
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40 
deux maris et mourut pucelle.” Margaret 
governed the Netherlands during the 
minority of Philip’s son, Charles V, 
and her memory is cherished by the Bra- 
banters. St. Rombold with its huge un- 
finished tower and its clock forty-nine 
feet in diameter was paid for by the 
money the primate got for indulgences, 
and Mechlin prospered selling lace and 
illusions, though its townspeople were un- 
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justly dubbed “fools” because they mis- 
took the moon shining through their 
tower for a fire and tried to put it out. 
Gayer Brussels draws Duke Philip, 
his capital grown from St. Géry’s sixth 
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century hermitage on a marshy island into 
a great city, Flemish at heart, French in 
speech because French knights frequented 
it. Their language became so prevalent 
that it has continued to be the 
tongue of fashion and learning and of 
the national laws. Then as now the 
Grand Place was the finest square in 
Europe. For nearly five centuries 
had the cathedral held the body of that 
saintly maiden, Gudula, 
niece of Gertrude of 
Pepin’s house. Early 
piety led Gudula daily 
before dawn to a distant 
church, a lantern show- 
ing her the way. The 
arch-fiend always put out 
the lantern, but Gudula 
miraculously relighted it. 
Her present stately 
shrine dates from 1220, 
and its pure Gothic 
beauty is best seen with- 
out the later side chap- 
els. To one of these 
attaches melancholy sig- 
nificance, for it contains 
the sixteen sacred hosts, 
said to have been stolen 
by Jews, which bled as 
they were transfixed to 
the synagogue walls. 
Hence many Jews were 
burned and all were ban- 
ished. 

Following in Brussels 
the route of Godfrey de 
Bouillon as he preached 
the first crusade in 1097, 
Philip would kneel in 
Our Lady of Victories 
—the Sablon—commem- 
orating the battle of 
Warringen in 1228, and 
would show himself to the people in the 
Grand Place from a window of the town 
hall. This Gothic treasure is one of the 
noblest buildings in the world. Its irreg- 
ularity is a charm, its best and oldest wing 
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the longest, thus throwing the beautiful 
tower a little to one side. Above the slen- 
der spire, already 370 feet high, rose the 
gilded St. Michael we see today, patron 
of Brussels and aristocrats, as St. Nicho- 
las—our Santa Claus—is’ patron of the 
common people. 

Through the Hal gate of the fortifica- 
tions of 1381, Alva’s Bastile later on, our 
Burgundian would depart, visiting on the 
road the little Gothic gem of a church at 
Hal where the wonder-working madonna 
caught and deflected thirty-three cannon 
balls during a siege. Nor would Philip 
omit the oldest existing building in the 
kingdom, the abbey church of St. Vincent, 
Romanesque in style, founded in 650. 
Thence to Hainault’s capital, Mons, 
whose belfry marks the site of Cesar’s 
fortress, and where Ste. Waltrude’s bold 
fine nave and vaulting commemorate the 
founder of a noble order of women, char- 
itable but not conventual, and not mendi- 
cant like the Sisters of St. Begga. 


Turning seaward, Philip traverses 
Czsar’s battle-grounds with the Nervii 
and approaches their ancient capital, 
Tournai, seat of Merovingian kings. 


From afar he would see the five towers! © 


of its noble Romanesque cathedral. The 
belfry of 1190 would peal greeting and in 
procession would be carried the relics of: 
St. Peter Martyr, of the hushed lips and 
bleeding crown, in a silver casket of the 
ninth century. Mass would be said in 
the imposing nave of the great cathedral, 
whose round pillars and arches lead up 
to a beautiful Gothic choir—one of the 
most interesting edifices on the Continent. 
Leaving by the Grand Place, the pure 
transition Gothic facade of St. Quentin’s 
church would delight his eye; and he 
would dine with the monks of St. Martin 
in their priory, now the town hall. The 
famous carpets of Tournai would deck his 
path—their weaving an art Flemish cru- 
saders learned from Saracens; and of- 
ferings of linen and lace would be made. 
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At St. Brice’s he would uncover before 
the tomb of Childeric, king of the Franks, 
who died a thousand years earlier. 
Outside the walls of Courtrai our 
prince lingred on the field where the Bat- 
tle of the Spurs was won in 1302, and 


OUDEBERG GATE, PALACE OF THE COUNT 
OF FLANDERS, GHENT 


visited the monastery church—now de- 
stroyed—to see 700 golden spurs taken 
from dead French knights. He could not 
neglect to observe St. Martin’s beautiful 
stone ciborium; and in Notre Dame he 
would cross himself before the hair of 
Christ brought from Palestine in 1238 by 
Philip of Alsace. 

Next, to fortified Ypres, with its al- 
ready dwindling population of 200,000 
souls, its 4,000 looms, its linens and laces. 
Nowhere in his travels would our pilgrim 
find lovelier rose-windows than St. Mar- 
tin’s. The rich Gothic cloth hall, model 
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for modern architects, is unequalled— 
relic of industry and commerce decayed 
because of the silting dunes which choked 
the waterways. The whole light, elegant 
structure was completed by 1301. From 
its long facade looked down upon Philip 
the statues of thirty sovereign counts of 
Flanders, beginning with Baldwin Iron- 
Arm, ending with his own. 

Not with halters, token of subjection, 
nor with white bandages or caps, badges 
of revolution, would Ghent meet her 
young sovereign and escort him to his 
since vanished chateau, the Cour des 
Princes. In the belfry built in 1321 “bell 
Roland” would make good its inscrip- 
tion: “When I ring, there is fire, when I 
peal, there is victory in Flanders.” Over 
its tower 375 feet high glittered the pres- 
ent gilded dragon, taken from St. Sophia 
at Constantinople by Baldwin the 
Ninth in 1204, carried to Bruges 
and seized by Ghent in war. Pass- 
ing the old Gothic cloth hall, through 
picturesque streets with gabled medieval 
houses, the monarch, in the new town 
hall, whose decorated Gothic facade is the 
purest in Belgium, would swear “to up- 
holds all the wits (laws) forerights, free- 
holds and wonts” of the countship of 
Flanders. In the Friday market, forum 
of Ghent, van Artevelde harangued about 
liberty and: the standard of revolt was 
often raised by the headstrong guilds, 
many historic broils occurring. The very 
balcony from which the leaders spoke still 
marks a corner house, once the municipal 
council room. On the way to the grain 
market lies the Skippers’ guild, and St. 
Nicholas with ten towers fronts the 
square,—the popular saint who raised 
from the dead three boys who were salted 
down in a tub for meat! In this oldest 
Ghent church the tomb of Oliver Minjau 
and his wife records that they had to- 
gether thirty-one children. The father 
and twenty-one sons in a procession at- 
tracted the notice of Charles V. 

Our prince would dwell in the Oude- 
berg, the counts’ feudal stronghold 

















in 868. Its vast extent, mas- 
sive masonry, towers and dungeons, 
with long secret passages beyond the ram- 
parts, were all lost to sight in recent cen- 
turies, except a castellated gateway with 


built 


Romanesque arches dating from 1180. 
Within twenty years the ruin was 
unearthed and freed from the fac- 


tories, shops and tene- 
ments that had so long 
used its thick walls and 
buttresses for support. 
Here Jacques van Arte- 
velde entertained Ed- 
ward III and Queen 
Philippa. Their son, John 
of Gaunt (Gand, Ghent), 
“time honored Lancas- 
ter,” was born within the 
precincts of St. Bavon’s 
abbey, .where rulers of 
Flanders had rights of 
hospitality. In the Oude- 
berg Jacqueline of Hol- 
land was imprisoned by 
Philip the Good, whose 
cannon near by, “Mad 
Margaret,” bears his coat 
of arms. 

From the gloomy 
Oudeberg the pleasure- 
loving  Burgundians 
moved to their newer 
palace, the Cour des 
Princes. Mary of Bur- 
gundy and Maximilian, 
Philip himself and 
Joanna lived there. 
Charles V was born 
there, and was proud of 
being a Ghenter. 

By the Antwerp gate 
Philip the Fair would 
visit the abbey of St. 
Bavon, of which Charlemagne’s son- 
in-law Eginhard was once abbot. 
Its great round arches and massive 
pillars suggest the Byzantine _ style 
introduced by crusaders, who may 


have designed the ancient cruciform 
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window. of the octagonal baptistry 
of St. Macaire. When Charles V 


dissolved the abbey in 1540, the relics 
of St. Bavon were moved to the parish 
church of St. John Baptist which hence- 
forth became St. Bavon’s cathedral. 
Hubert van Eyck painted for this 
John 


church of St. the world- 
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famous “Adoration of the Lamb,” 
perhaps the first oil painting. He 
placed the Baptist next God the 


Father, whose grandly imposing figure 
dominates the picture. Jehovah wears the 
church’s triple crown ; a crown of earthly 
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monarchs lies at his feet. On his right 
the fair-haired virgin, queen of Heaven; 
on his left the ascetic Baptist. These are 
framed by St. Cecelia and: her angel 
choristers. In the center, a square altar, 
the bleeding mystic Lamb of the Apoc- 
alypse. Adoring cherubim, saints in 
brilliant robes come from afar, and popes, 
cardinals and monks with their palms of 
martyrdom, advance in homage. The 
idea of worship is carried out in dramatic 
groups of pilgrims and knights, mer- 
chants and burghers, among whom rides 
Hubert van Eyck, on a white horse with 
his brother, Jan, beyond in a-fur trimmed 
robe. 

At Bruges—the bridge over the Zwin— 
Baldwin Iron-Arm built a bourg and a 
chapel to which he brought St. Donatian’s 
relics. This castle became the seat of the 
counts of Flanders. There Philip the 
Good married Isabella of Portugal in 
1429 and founded the royal order of, the 
Golden Fleece, in allusion to Flandefs’ 
staple product, wool. There, too, Charles 
the Bold wedded his second wife, Margaret 
of York, in 1468. Charles’s daughter 
Mary, killed at twenty-five, lived there her 
too brief days with Maximilian and gave 
birth to Philip the Fair. Philip presented 
the palace to the Liberty of Bruges for 
a town hall, and it was subsequently all 
destroyed except one room, in which was 
placed the magnificent carved chimney 
that keeps green the memory of these 
Burgundian monarchs. 

On a Friday Philip would view the 
Sacred Blood in the Romanesque chapel 
built in 1150 when Count Theodoric 
brought from the Holy Land the precious 
drops caught by Joseph of Arimatha on 
that fatal day, A. D. 33. The great low 
pillars and round arches of the chapel 
would, as Bruges and the Brotherhood of 
the Blood grew richer, support an upper 
church of flamboyant Gothic with florid 
portal and lace-like stairway whose light- 
ness does not shame the two beautiful 
Romanesque turrets outside. And these 
are a charming contrast to the six fine 
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Gothic towers of the elegant town hall on 
the same historic square. 

The more democratic Grand Place of 
Bruges is remarkable for the majestic bel- 
fry started in 1291, finished a century 
later, and leaning slightly from the wind’s 
force. Its adjoining cloth and meat 
markets date from 1248 and are fine spec- 
imens of early Gothic civic architecture. 
Philip would pause with interest at the 
Craenenberg where his father, Emperor 
Maximilian, had been imprisoned by the 
Flemings for refusing to them the guar- 
dianship of their infant Duke of Bur- 
gundy, young Philip himself. 

In the cathedral Philip would find float- 
ing over the choir stalls the banners of 
Europe’s greatest rulers emblazoned with 
the Golden Fleece. His own portrait in 
one of the chapels wears the famous collar 
of the order. 

The church of Notre Dame _ was 
Philip’s own by virtue of two tombs, his 
mother’s and grandfather’s, Mary and 
Charles. In 1502—two years before our 
tour—the monument for Mary ordered 
by Philip from Peter de Bekere of Brus- 
sels had been installed. The fine statue- 
portrait of the princess lay recumbent on a 
Gothic sarcophagus covered with the arms 
of her fiefs and principalities. Not yet 
was the Bold’s grave marked by its final 
sepulcher, placed by the piety of Philip 
II at enormous cost, in 1558. Here they 
now lie, these last princes of the southern 
Netherlands, Charles’s feet resting on the 
Lion of Flanders, Mary’s cushioned by a 
faithful dog. Father and daughter are 
effigied in gold and bronze, couched on 
marble, upheld by armored shields, their 
tombs among the richest in the world, vie- 
ing in splendor and interest with 
Granada’s: monument to their great con- 
temporaries, Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Filled with reverent memories of his 
mother, Philip would kneel in the chapel 
of the Holy Sacrament before Michael 
Angelo’s pure and noble white marble 
“Madonna and Child,” niched in a black 
marble shrine. 
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“And Hans Memling at Bruges!” says 
Thackeray in “Roundabout Papers.” 
“Have you never seen that dear old hos- 
pital of St. Jean on passing the gate of 
which you enter the fifteenth century ?” 
The twelfth century, Thackeray might well 
have said, the buildings having only been 


enlarged, not altered, since their founda- 


tion in 1188; and Augustinian brothers 
and nuns still nurse the sick in the primi- 
tive wards. The hospital possesses Saint 
Ursula’s holy arm—though her bones 
rest with her virgins’ in her church at 
Cologne—and Memling was commis- 


sioned to paint a shrine for the 
precious ielic—a miniature Gothic 
chapel, the sides having six  sec- 
tions eight inches wide. In_ these 


small spaces are pictured with adorable 
finish and detail and dramatic power the 
events of Ursula’s pilgrimage to Rome 
and her murder, with all her maidens, by 
the Huns. At one end of the shrine, 


Ursula protects young girls beneath her 
cloak ; at the other, the ever-pitying Mary 
holds the Christ. 

Among Memling’s other works of love 
for the hospital, are an exquisite Ma- 
donna offering an apple to the Child, and 
the “Adoration of the Magi,” his master- 
piece. 

From romance and worship at Bruges 
in 1504 young Philip the Fair goes in 
1506 to cares of state and the crown of 
Spain, which he holds by virtue 
of his wife, and wears only three short 
months, He dies but finds no sepulture. 
Joanna, distraught with grief, becomes 
Mad Joan of the Alhambra, clinging to 
her husband’s casket and bearing it with 
her in her wanderings. 

The world had changed when their son 
Charles assumed at Aix the crown of 
Charlemagne and Barbarossa. Cortez and 
Pizarro, before Charles was twenty, had 
conquered the Aztecs and the Incas, and 

















Magellan had rounded the globe. Luther 
had nailed to Wittenberg palace gate his 
denunciation of indulgences. The Ref- 
ormation had begun . 

In Holland and Belgium Lutheranism 
made great headway and was met by the 
severest measures, causing revolt. Charles 
in the first twenty years of his reign 
was too busy fighting his enemies to 
realize that doubt of Catholicism was 
rampant; in the last fifteen years he de- 
voted his waning energies to extermin- 
ating heresy. Ghent, his birthplace, en- 
raged him by resisting his religious 
edicts; he practically ruined the city 
and built the hated Spanish citadel 
on the site of St. Bavon’s abbey. And 
worse: he established the Inquisition, 
which is said to have put to death more 
than 100,000 victims. Worn out by sick- 
ness and care, Charles abdicated in 1556 
in favor of his son Philip, dying two 
years later at the monastery of Yuste, 
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His will charged Philip to root out 
heresy. 

Philip II was an egotist, a fanatic and | 
a narrow bigot. Disliked in the Nether- 
lands during his four years’ stay, he left 
for Spain, naming his half-sister Mar- 
garet regent. The nobles, excluded from 
all posts, and harried by the Inquisition, 
petitioned for modification of the inquisi- 
torial laws, and the removal of the sol- 
diery, so odious to the people. Margaret 
was half frightened by the cortége, whom 
a courtier called “those beggars.” Beg- 
gars they were, for justice and relief, 
not money ; the epithet was adopted as the 
name of their league, which Philip sent 
Alva to disband. 

Alva arrested the leaders, Egmont 
and Hoorne, imprisoned them in the 
Spanish citadel, and had them con- 
demned to death in the town hall at 
Brussels. The two friends spent the 
night before their execution in the old 
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SHRINE OF ST. URSULA, HOSPITAL ST. JEAN, BRUGES 
By Hans Memling. 

















Bread Hall on the Grand Place. From a 
balcony Alva built a scaffold by which 
they walked to the block over the heads 
of the people in the Grand Place, who 
thus were unable to rescue their heroes. 
The two counts supported each other to 
the last and died calmly, June 5, 1568. 

This judicial murder brought on a 
general revolt of the entire Netherlands 
in 1568, lengthened and intensified by 
Alva’s infamous “Council of Troubles” 
at Brussels which put to death 20,000 in- 
offensive citizens. William the Silent, 
Prince of Orange, led the northern 
provinces and was the founder of their 
liberties. William in 1576 brought about 
the union of the southern and northern 
provinces. In 1581 their States-General 
formally threw off allegiance to Spain, and 
Philip put William under the ban, result- 
ing in the latter’s assassination at his pal- 
ace in Delft in 1584—but not before the 
Flemings under his leadership had _ be- 
sieged and reduced the detested Spanish 
citadel at Ghent. William’s son Maurice 
continued the struggle, helped by Philip’s 
enemies, England and France, thus finally 
gaining for the Dutch their independence, 
tardily conceded by the peace of West- 
phala in 1647. 

The southern or Belgian provinces were 
less successful. Alexander of Parma, 
Margaret’s son, governor from 1578 to 
1596, besieged Antwerp for fourteen 
months and took it in 1585. The “Spanish 
Fury” followed and Antwerp’s ruin was 
complete. Thirty thousand people left or 
were sent away. Though Alexander 
treated the southern provinces as a con- 
quered territory, the success of their 
northern neighbors and their own tenacity 
won back some of their civil liberties, but 
only towards the close of a thirty years’ 
struggle. 

Philip of Spain was nearing his end, 
a hermit in the Escorial, living in 
his palace above the vault of his 
father and his own tomb, in two 
cell-like rooms, whence could be seen the 


elevation of the host in the gorgeous 
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church below. During the last year of 
his life, 1598, he ceded his Netherlands 
to his daughter, Clara Isabella, and her 
husband, Albert of Austria. 

The death of Philip II ended a century 
of active and for the most part disastrous 
Spanish rule in Belgium—a century of 
retrogression as compared with the prog- 
ress of other nations and other reigns. 


GLOSSARY. 


Brabant—brah-bon. 
Bruges—breuzhe. 
Courtrai—koor-tray. 

De Bouillon—deh-bu-yon. 
Dierick Bouts—de-rik-bouts. 
Dinant—de-non. 
Eginhard—eg-in-hard. 
Hainault—hay-no. 
Hanseatic—han-see-at-ik. 
Liége—l’yezhe. 
Mastricht—mas-trikt. 
Mechlin (Malines)—mek-lin. 
Meuse—muse. 
Namur—na-moor. 
Pepin—pay-pan. 
Poilvache—pwahl-vahsh. 

St. Barthelemy—san-bar-tel-me. 
St. Gérys—san-jay-re. 

Ste. Waltrude—sant-wal-treud. 
Van Eyck—van-ike. 
Vesdre—vaydr. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


I. What was the relation of Belgium to the 
Roman Empire and later to that of Charle- 
magne? 2. What divisions of modern Bel- 
gium suggests the days of feudalism? 3. Show 
how the architecture of the country presents 
a record of its history. 4. How was Belgium 
ruled in the Middle Ages? 5. What incidents 
show the importance of Bruges in 1304? 6. 
What influence had the van Arteveldes in 
Flanders? 7. How did Flanders come under 
the rule of Spain? 12. What were the archi- 
tectural glories of Belgium under the Bur- 
gundians? 13. Who were the van Eycks? 14. 
What other artists could Belgium boast at 
this time? 15. What associations have the 
mountains and forest of Ardennes? 16. What 
historic interest has Namur? 17. What would 
Philip see in his journey down the Meuse? 
18. Describe some of the attractions of Liége. 
19. Where is the tomb of Charlemagne? 20. 
What industry flourished at Mechlin? 2r1. 
What was the legend of St. Gudula? 22. What 
sights would Philip the Fair behold in Brus- 
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sels? 23. What is the oldest church in 
Belgium? 24. What objects of interest exist 
at Tournai? 25. Where and what are the 
relics of the famous Battle of the Spurs? 
26. Describe the treasures of Ypres. 27. 
What historic associations make Ghent espec- 
ially interesting? 28. What work of art is 
found at St. Bavon’s cathedral? 29. What 
objects of interest would claim Philip 
at Bruges? 30. What events of world 
importance took place between the reigns of 
Philip the Fair and his son Charles V? 31. 
How did Charles attempt to crush Protest- 
antism? 32. How did Philip drive the 
Netherlands into revolt? 33. When and how 
did the Dutch gain their independence? 34. 
What success did the southern provinces 
achieve ? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. What book has been called the Flemish 
Bible, and why? 2. What is the official lan- 
guage of Belgium? 3. Who were the Wal- 
loons. 4. What battles were fought on 
Neerwinden plain? 5. Who was Don Juan 
of Austria? 6. What are the colors of Bel- 
gium and where did they come from? 7. 


What was the Hanseatic League? 8 What 
was the occasion of the Battle of the Spurs? 
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A very important aid to the study of art in 
Belgium will be found in the series of mono- 
graphs entitled “Masters in Art” (Bates & Guild, 
Boston). These monographs may be secured 
for fifteen cents each. Each contains ten 
pictures by some great artist, a sketch of his 
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art, brief discussions of each of the ten pictures 
and a bibliography. Of the Belgian painters, 
both Rubens and the Van Eycks are included in 
the series. The Chautauqua Press, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., will furnish these two monographs 
upon the receipt of thirty cents. 

Larned’s “History for Ready Reference,” to 
be found in almost all libraries, even the small- 
est ones, is a most helpful work. Under the 
head of “Belgium” the reader will find a survey 
of the history of Belgium by means of short 
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paragraphs selected from the leading histor- 
ians. Circles which do not have access to 
many historical books will find that this work 
by Larned meets their needs very effectively. 
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of Quentin Matsys. “Belgium’s Art Crusade,” 
by C. M. Robinson, Harper’s Magazine, 104: 
444 (Feb.,’02). The story of the recent revival 
of civic art in Belgium. “From Home to 
Throne in Belgium,” by Clare de Graffen- 
ried, Harper’s Magazine, 94: 722 (April, ’97). 
A survey of modern Belgium. “Belgium, Its 
History, Art and Social Life,” by W. E. Griffis. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 25: 528 (Aug., ’97). 














Bach 
By William Armstrong 


Musical Critic and Lecturer. 


HE great debt of music to 
Johann Sebastian Bach lay un- 
recognized for one hundred 

years after his death. Then, with the aid 
of Mozart and of Mendelssohn, the vast 
amount that he had accomplished, and the 
tremendous service that he had rendered 
to his art, grew gradually to acknowledg- 
ment. 

The value of his work influenced every 
branch of music and it would be difficult 
to overestimate its worth. His genius 
was so many-sided that it affected not 
only organ music and playing, with which 
his name will always be most intimately 
associated, but the great elevation of 
church music in general; the develop- 
ment of writing for combined chorus and 
orchestra, which influenced that branch 
of art in which Wagner was to say a 
more advanced word; the grounding of a 
new clavichord technic that found fuller 
culmination on the piano through Liszt, 
and the establishing of a broader founda- 
tion upon which musical writers and in- 
terpreters in every branch were subse- 
quently to build. 

To the student of inherited traits, he 
forms the most interesting subject, for 
his ancestors had for eighteen genera- 
tions devoted themselves to that art to 
which he was destined to give the highest 


and culminating expression of their in- 
fluence. 

To the valleys of Thuringia there came 
in the first decade of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Veit Bach, a baker, who sought 
refuge there from religious persecution 
in Presburg, Hungary. He settled at 
the village of Wechmar, near Gotha. He 
played the zither to the rhythmical beat 
of his mill-wheel, and his descendants 
eventually with but two or three excep- 
tions became musicians. They were 
earnest, honest, pious people, and in the 
long line of which the great Bach re- 
garded him as founder, only one is 
mentioned as a stray sheep, upon whom 
the blight of drunkenness had fallen. 

No Scotch clan ever held together 
with a stronger tenacity than the Bachs, 
who helped each other in material ways 
when misfortune came upon the mem- 
bers of the band. To bind their adher- 
ence the closer once a year they met in 
full strength at Erfurt, Eisenach, or 
Arnstadt to spend a day in family inter- 
course. 

Beginning with the two sons of Veit 
Bach, Hans and Johannes, the men of 
the family made a part of the musical 
history of that region, some in the hum- 
ble capacity of town piper or town 
trumpeter, others as cantors and organists. 
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During the Thirty Years’ War the 
town pipers and musicians had sunk in 
public esteem, and about the middle of 
the seventeenth century guilds were 
formed to raise their position to one of 
greater dignity. From these the Bach 
family appears to have held aloof, and 
there is reason to believe that they felt 
themselves, as a clan, strong and able 
enough to sustain their part of the ele- 
vating process unaided. 

The date of the birth of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, which took place at Eisenach, 
Thuringia, in the shadow of the Wart- 
burg, is set by Philipp Spitta, his best 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 








and strongest biographer, as March 31, 
1685. His father, Johann Ambrosius 
Bach, of whom he was the youngest son, 
was at that time court and town musician 
of Eisenach then esteemed for the stand- 
ard of its music. Of his early life little 
is known beyond the accepted fact that 
he studied the violin with his father, 
whose death took place in 1695, shortly 
before the boy’s tenth birthday. 

His brother, Johann Christoph, mar- 
ried and settled as organist at Ohrdruf, 
took him in, and set about his training in 
theory and the harpsichord. Soon mas- 
tering preliminary studies he reached out 
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for higher things, and in his achieve- 
ments is supposed by some biographers 
to have raised his brother’s jealousy. In 
the collection of music that Christoph had 
copied was a book containing selections 
by Frohberger, Fischer, Buxtehude, and 
others with whose work the boy Sebas- 





ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, OHRDRUF 
With the Lyceum, now the Burgerschule. 


tian eagerly longed to acquaint himself. 
The book was persistently denied him, 
but boyish energy and desire found a 
way to its possession. By rolling up the 
precious manuscript he could slip it 
through the lattice door of the cupboard 
in which it was locked. Stealing out of 
bed, Sebastian would copy the treasured 
compositions by moonlight. Six whole 
months it took him to complete his task, 
but when it was done his treasure was 
taken from him without pity by his 
brother. Only after the death of Chris- 
toph was it restored. 

The incident, cruel to a child in its 
severity, did not turn him for a moment 
from his enthusiasm of purpose. Toiling 
ahead with the best means at hand, even 
though they were not the ones he fav- 
ored, he studied besides at the Ohrdruf 
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Lyceum, where he laid the foundation 
of his education in Latin, Greek, theol- 
ogy, rhetoric and arithmetic. He also 
sang in the Lyceum chorus, and having 
an excellent voice received a meager sti- 
pend for his services. : 

At the age of fifteen the death of his 
brother Christoph sent him out into the 
world to make a way. for himself, and, 
recommended by Herda, the cantor of 
the Lyceum, he found a position at the 
convent school of St. Michael, Liineberg. 
He was admitted to the choir, but soon 
losing his voice turned his talents to ac- 
count as rehearsal accompanist, and as 
violinist when his’services were required. 

The demands in those days upon his 
time ‘were many, but he still found op- 
portunity. to scan the musical composi- 
tions in the convent library, and to study 
the organ with Bohm, a musician of note 
at Liineburg. 

Eager to learn he journeyed on foot 
to Hamburg, a distance of twenty-five 
miles, to seek nearer acquaintance with 
the noted organist and composer Rein- 
ken, from whom he obtained the models 
of his early compositions. Again, he 
would tramp to Celle, forty-five miles 
south of his home, to hear the court band 
play French music, and to gain a more 
intimate idea of its style and qualities. 

A further opportunity for advance- 
ment came to Bach in 1703, when he was 
invited by Johann Ernst, younger 
brother of Duke Wilhelm Ernst, to Wei- 
mar as violinist in his orchestra, with the 
title of court musician. Through asso- 
ciations there his knowledge of instru- 
mental music, chiefly Italian, was en- 
larged and strengthened. 

His stay in Weimar was, however, 
brief, for on August 14 of the same year 
he received his first appointment as or- 
ganist at the New Church, Arnstadt. 

From the outset Bach appears to have 
been fortunate for, while his salary was 
for years a meager one, his wants were 
simple, and his work so entirely ab- 
sorbed him that he had no other tastes 

















to gratify. In his later career he might 
readily have bettered his financial condi- 
tion had he lost sight in a measure of his 
original aims. But this he never did, 
and an iron constitution supported his en- 
thusiasm during days and nights of toil. 
In the height of his fame he was asked 
how he had acquired it. His answer was, 
“I was obliged to be industrious, who- 
ever is equally so will succeed as well.” 

The great number of works that he 
placed to his credit is astonishing, and 
yet of many complete trace was lost. 
After his death at Leipsic his music so 
quickly lost interest that a certain cup- 
board at the St. Thomas school is still 
shown which was once filled with certain 
of his compositions of which every ves- 
tige has disappeared—for the reason, so 
tradition says, that when a boy wanted a 
piece of paper to wrap his bread and 
butter in he tore off a leaf of the manu- 
scripts of Johann Sebastian Bach. 

His self-criticism was keen; much of 
his earlier work he subsequently de- 
stroyed, other compositions of the same 
period he rewrote when his powers were 
developed. With him there was always 
a thirst to learn everything that had al- 
ready been done in music, and on this 
knowledge he builded and enlarged his 
own ideas, which by degrees found ex- 
isting methods too narrow for their ex- 
pression. 

For two years he kept on at Arnstadt 
contentedly working out the things he 
had acquired theoretically, and beginning 
to show his eminence as an organist. But 
towards the end of 1705 unrest seized 
him, and he started out afoot on a 
journey of two hundred miles to Liibeck 
to study with Buxtehude, one of the 
greatest organists then living. Leave of 
absence for four weeks had been granted 
him, but, absorbed in Buxtehude’s 
teachings, the four weeks lengthened to 
sixteen, and he got back to Arnstadt to 
find the church authorities dissatisfied 
with the deputy whom he had left in 
charge, and in very bad temper. 
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This prolonged stay with the great 
musician of Litbeck was to have a pro- 
found influence on Bach’s career, for, 
building upon Buxtehude’s fabric he 


brought the fugue to the greatest perfec- 
tion given any composer to bring it. This 
Bach could not foresee, but he felt, be- 
yond doubt, that he had gained much in 
many directions, and that the congrega- 
tion of the New Church would be 
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ORGAN NOW IN THE RATHHAUS 


sharers in the benefits. With his opinion, 
though, they evidently failed to agree. 
There were faults on both sides. Bach 
was irritable and obstinate always. The 
choir at Arnstadt was in a state of aliena- 
tion, if not revolt. Later, at St. Thomas 
in Leipsic, where the school had fallen 
on bad lines, and was at its lowest ebb 
when he became cantor there, his 
troubles, which were manifold, he met in 
his own characteristic way, as he did 
these earlier ones. He is recorded to 
have provided for his choir musically 
with the care of a father, but with the 
inefficient he was irate and impatient, 
once going the length of snatching the 
wig from his own head and throwing it 
at the organist Gorner, who had made a 
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blunder, with the admonition that he 
would better be a shoemaker. 

Bach’s ideals were lofty, his sincerity 
and enthusiasm were unbounded. With 
a direct forwardness of purpose that 
knew no roundabout way for securing 
his ends, he was never one to placate or 
temporize. Being called upon to give 
reasons for his absence and behavior to 
the Arnstadt church authorities in eight 
days, he gave no attention to the matter 
for eight months, and then only when 
the consistory again demanded it. 

The pettiness of existing conditions ir- 
ritated his sense of justice, and he ac- 
cepted a position as organist at the church 
of St. Blasius, in Mithlhausen. 

His marriage to his cousin Martha 
Barbara Bach, daughter of Michael Bach 
of Gehren, took place at Arnstadt on Oc- 
tober 17, of the same year, 1707. The 
two lived happily at Mihlhausen until 
trouble arose with the “pietist” branch 
of the congregation, who looked upon art 


as a part of the world, and insisted that 
all expression should be excluded from 


church music. A devout and orthodox 
Lutheran, the most elevating and relig- 
ious of his cantatas met with strong dis- 
approval. A year after his appointment 
he therefore regretfully, for a second 
time, sent in his resignation to the 
church authorities, and they, in turn, ap- 
pear to have as regretfully accepted it. 

His third appointment, which he at 
once entered upon, was that of organist 
and chamber musician at the court of 
Duke Wilhelm Ernst of Saxe-Weimar. 
The little town, with its comparatively 
poor court, gave him a welcome to its 
art-loving boundaries in the early part 
of the eighteenth century such as it gave 
later to Liszt and Wagner. 

The interest in music of the reigning 
duke was deep, and being of a religious 
turn of mind, Bach’s elevated writings 
for the church service were sympathet- 
ically recognized. Under these con- 
genial influences an important period of 
his career as composer unfolded, and he 
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grew in eminence as a virtuoso organist, 
being called upon to open organs in many 
cities in Germany. In these visits, 
among them a gala one at Dresden, 
where Marchand, the then famous 
French organist and composer, was 
afraid to meet him in competition before 
a jury of musicians, his fame became 
firmly established. 

The smooth tenor of events was dis- 
turbed on the death of Drese, capellmeis- 
ter to the court, by the appointment of 
his son to the vacant post. Bach felt that 
after his long service the position should 
in justice have been given to him. In 
consequence of this slight he accepted a 
similar office with Prince Leopold of 
Céthen in 1717. 

The musical performances at the castle 
were of notable excellence, and the 
prince so highly prized the services of 
Bach that he had the capellmeister ac- 
company him, together with six members 
of the orchestra, on all his journeys. On 
his return from one of these Bach was 
met with the sad news of the death of 
his wife during his absence. Only 
thirty-six years old, she had been his 
keenest sympathizer, and the blow to one 
so devoted to the circle of his family as 
was Bach proved a sharp one. Love of 
art, which has ever been so dear a com- 
fort and support to those absorbed in it, 
drew him more closely than ever to his 
work. 

The Céthen period marked splendid 
progress in his development, many pupils 
were attracted to him there, and Scheibe 
says in his “Criticism of Musicians” that 
it was admitted on all sides that as an 
organist Bach had no equal in Germany. 

A circumstance now intervened, 
which, dismal though it must have 
seemed to Bach at a time when he had 
deemed himself settled in happy sur- 
roundings for the remainder of his life, 
resulted most fortunately for his work, 
and for the enduring value of his fame. 
Prince Leopold took to himself a wife 
who looked with equal and impartial dis- 
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tavor upon music and musicians, and 
that branch of art languished at Céthen. 

So we find Bach reluctantly breaking 
up his household once again, and accept- 
ing a fifth position, this time at Leipsic 
as cantor of the church of St. Thomas, a 
position carrying with it marked musical 
importance. 

During his residence at Céthen, and 
left with four little children on the death 
of his wife, he married Anna Magdalena 
Wilken, a singer at the local court, in 
1721. A good musician with a fine 
soprano voice, she gave him immense aid 
in his musical undertakings. Thirteen 
children were born to them, but all died 
young save three daughters and three 


sons. 

At Leipsic, through contentions and 
strife, but with the sunshine of peace at 
times broadly shining, always happy in 
his family circle, Bach labored on de- 
votedly for the remaining twenty-seven 
years of his life, and there he died July 


28, 1750. There he wrote his master- 
work, one above all others that has 
settled his immortality in this branch of 
composition, the “Passion According to 
St. Matthew” and also the great “Mass 
in B minor,” as well as a number of 
motets which he composed for the choir 
of St. Thomas’s church, and the serenely 
beautiful “Christmas Oratorio.” For the 
same choir he wrote also the “Magnificat 
in D,” one of his highest inspirations, and 
a vast list of cantatas. 

In the Matthew Passion, permeated 
with profound devoutness of feeling, he 
solved a problem never hitherto attained, 
that of letting both choir and orchestra 
have full effect in contrast, and still sus- 
tain their combination with one another. 
That is one great phase of the musical 
advancement which Bach’s powers have 
given us, the elevating of the instrumental 
in importance in choral works as a means 
of strength and powerful dramatic value, 
and it cannot be given too important a 
place in the contemplation of his accom- 
plishments. 
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Bach’s melodies preserve in their can- 
tabile or true singableness, an appeal to 
all classes; their freshness is that of an 
eternal youth. 

The writing of his figures or dismem- 
bered chords was of a brilliant origin- 
ality. He attained in the fugue the high- 
est form of which art would seem capable. 
With the immortal of his works in this 
direction must be classed those for the 
organ; of which Liszt has given us in 
piano arrangement the great ones in G 
minor and A minor. 

In the inventions and preludes and 
fugues of the “Well Tempered Clavi- 
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chord,” which so wonderfully develop the 
fingers and power of musical expression 
in giving emphasis and character to inter- 
woven melodies, he gave to the modern 
pianist the purest basis of technical train- 
ing. 

His three violin sonatas compress 
within their limit a test of musicianship 
for the most advanced virtuosi of our 
time. 

Yet all these are but a tithe of the 
works with which he has ennobled our 
musical literature, and for which he 
wrote in almost every form. 
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Finding the musical expressions of his 
age neither pliant nor numerous enough, 
he remedied their deficiencies, gaining 
higher flexibility of expression through 
the application of his ideas. Though he 
may apparently have transgressed 
the existing rules of his time, in 
reality he immensely broadened and 
strengthened them, leaving a new 
and splendid foundation for com- 
posers in every form of the art to build 
upon. 

In his labors and in his family he 
found his happiness. Too absorbed in 
his art to think of fame, he attained it so 
splendidly through a pious sincerity, 
profound thought, devotion and unre- 
mitting toil, that today we give to him 
the reverential titl® of the Father of 


Music. 
4 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. How was the influence of Bach felt on 
the development of music in general? a2. 
What musical inheritance had he? 3. What 
were the chief events of his early life? 4 
What educational opportunities had he? 5. 
What did he gain from his stay at Weimar? 
6. Describe his experiences at Arnstadt. 7. 
What were his strong personal characteristics? 
8. Why was he obliged to give up his work at 
Miihlhausen? 9. How did he develop dur- 
ing his stay at Weimar? -10. What works 
belong to his later life at Leipsic? 
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Introduction to a series of six articles on Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 


Beethoven, Schu- 


bert and Schumann. 
By Thomas Whitney Surette 


Lecturer on music for the American University Extension Society, Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University, The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Member of the Folk Song 


Society of London, Editor-Great Composers’ 


“Have no unrelated facts in your mind.” 
T has been already demonstrated that 
| a considerable and very helpful 
amount of appreciation of great 
music may be acquired by those who 
know nothing of its technique. For a 
long time music has been looked upon by 
English speaking people as a thing apart ; 
you had a taste for it or not according 
as fortune had favored you. If you were 
attracted, or forced, to study it your study 
usually took the form of lessons in per- 
forming (or reproducing) it; otherwise 
you left it severely alone. The object of 
these articles is not to help you to per- 
form music, but to give to all—those who 
have an “ear,” and those who think they 
haven’t—help in appreciating it. 
As a matter of fact music can be 
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studied in much the same way as painting 
and literature. Each is the expression of 
life—of men’s thoughts and feelings, and, 
particularly, of their aspirations. A 
moment’s thought will convince any in- 
telligent person that painting, for ex- 
ample, has developed along with, and as 
the expression of, the changing life of 
man. Nothing in art is accidental. The 
early Italian painters did not devote them- 
selves to religious subjects by accident. 
All men’s thoughts were then shadowed 
by a kind of religious fear; they were 
largely occupied not in living a good life 
here, but in getting safely into the next 
life. Men thought little of the beauty of 
the natural world around them, and their 
treatment of landscape painting was cor- 
respondingly undeveloped, so each great 
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art movement represents some profound 
new thought surging in the minds of men. 
Gothic architecture, Elizabethan litera- 
ture, the realistic novel—all these resulted 
from new conditions of life of which they 
are the flower. 

Bach, for example, stands for patri- 
archal Germany; for the Reformation ; 
he is like Luther, unbending before op- 
posing forces. That he wrote as he did 
is no accident. All the characteristics of 
his time—the formal manners, the pow- 
dered wigs and short clothes, the religious 
conviction, the reverence for tradition— 
all these found a natural expression in his 
music. The fugue itself was admirably 
suited to express these ideas. But one 
thing stands somewhat in the way of our 
appreciation of Bach. His phraseology is 
old fashioned; his (musical) words and 
phrases are, to a degree, out of use as, to 
a greater extent, Chaucer’s are. Largely 
on this account he is considered dry by 
amateurs. No greater mistake can be 
made. The beginning of the G minor 
fugue, No. 16 in Volume I of the “Well 
Tempered Clavichord” is as poetic as any 
modern piece, but its treatment being 
archaic, we leave it as dull. 

So, as a prelude to the study of Handel, 
we should make ourselves acquainted 
with: first, Saxony in 1700 (through any 
good history)—its manners, customs, 
ways of living, etc.; what men were 
thinking about and doing. Second, the 
general trend of Italian music in the early 
part of the eighteenth century (which can 
be learned in Grove’s * “Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,” articles on “Han- 
del,” and on “Opera”). Third an oratorio 
of Bach, the “St. Matthew Passion” by 
preference, studying the first and last 
choruses, and the arias “The Savior 
Falleth Low,” and “What tho’ trials,” 
with the recitatives preceding them. 

Study of the oratorio may be under- 

* Grove’s Dictionary will be found in most 


libraries; if not the librarian should be asked 
to secure this standard work. 
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taken in various ways ; the best way is, of 
course, to play it or get a friend to do it 
for you ; but in any case, study the pieces 
referred to here in connection with the 
article on “Oratorio” in Grove, and try 
to get an idea of how they are constructed 
so as to be able to observe the contrast be- 
tween Bach and Handel. As an example 
of the fugue, the one by Bach already re- 
ferred to makes an interesting study. The 
student is also recommended to procure 
Hadow’s “Sonata Form” to use in con- 
nection with Grove’s dictionary, and 
(later) Hadow’s “Studies in Modern 
Music,” two volumes, Macmillan & Com- 
pany, New York. 

Mr. Armstrong’s excellent biographical 
article has furnished all the information 
necessary in regard to Bach’s life, and, in 
the six succeeding articles, only a brief 
outline of biography will be given, re- 
liance being placed on the student’s power 
to get the necessary facts from other 


sources. 


Note—In connection with these studies ar- 
rangements should be made to have the music 
itself produced. In many cases local musi- 
cians may be called upon to play the pieces 
named before the circle. Almost every town 
has a music teacher or church organist who 
will be glad to give such service. Bach’s “St. 
Matthew Passion,” also his “Prelude and 
Fugue No. 16 in G Minot” from “The Well 
Tempered Clavichord,” Vol. 1, the two works 
for special study in connection with Mr. Arm- 
strong’s article on Bach, may be secured at 
special prices through THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
when copies are not owned by local musicians. 

The pieces of music selected for illustration 
and study in these articles may be secured in 
the form of rolls for the pianola, thus enabling 
persons without previous musical training to 
perform them. The rolls are specially edited 
and annotated; they have been adopted (in 
connection with the lessons written by Mr. 
Surette) by Harvard and other institutions ‘of 
learning. Pianolas may often be borrowed, or 
rented from local dealers, and arrangements 
are being made to secure the use of the rolls 
at nominal rates for study purposes. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained by writing to the 
Editor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Mr. Surette has kindly offered to answer 
questions bearing directly upon the subject of 
his articles and methods of study. Irrelevant 
questions cannot be answered; in sending 
questions state what books mentioned in the 
bibliographies you have access to; stamp for 
reply should be enclosed; address all inquiries 
to Editor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Hyde Park, 
Chicago. 
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Civic Lessons 


Street Decoration 
By Milo Roy Maltbie 


Assistant Secretary Art Commission of the City of New York. 


MERICAN cities are unsur- 
A passed in the beauty of their 
private residences; but the 

public places are frequently refuse- 
strewn, badly paved, characterless and 
neglected. Attention seems riveted on the 
adornment of private buildings ; the com- 
munal property is the care of no one. 
The citizen leaves his office and rushes 
for his home or his club, as if the time 
spent upon the street or in the public 
places of the city were wasted. Yet the 
same individual in Europe will drink with 
the boulevardiers of Paris, patronize the 


This is the first of a series of articles on 
as follows: 
Street Decoration, by Milo Roy Maltbie 
(September). 
La Maison du Peuple, a Belgian Codperative 
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From Europe 


German street cafés, and enjoy the shaded 
piazzas of Italian cities. In Amsterdam 
he will stroll with the natives along Kal- 
verstrasse, in Budapest he will frequent 
the Franz Joseph Quay and the parks 
along the Danube, in Madrid he will 
saunter along the Paseo del Prado or the 
neighboring boulevards, and vow that he 
never enjoyed anything more. He is 
having a vacation, it is true, but when he : 
wishes to rest or chat with his friends / 
here, does he ever think of going to a 
street café or to a park? It would seem 
that one-half the business and _three- 


“Civic Lessons from Europe.” A partial list is 


Business, by Mary Rankin Cranston (October). 
Forestry in Germany, by Raphael G. Zon 
(November). 
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Street Decoration 


STREET INTERSECTION, COLOGNE 


fourths of the visiting of Europe are done 
in the streets, boulevards or parks. Ap- 
parently the home is principally a place to 
sleep. 

The reasons for this contrast are many, 
but a very important factor is the great 
difference in the beauty and attractive- 
ness of public places. In American cities 
streets are principally means of communi- 
cation—purely utilitarian, usually devoid 
of trees, ill-kept, threaded by noisy cars 
and wagons—narrow cafions between 
lofty structures. The man who would 
choose to sit here in preference to his 
home or a place of amusement would be 
a queer individual. There are few small 
parks, and other facilities for social en- 
joyment out of doors are very limited. 
Occasionally in a small city or town, one 
finds a beautiful boulevard, and as cer- 
tainly he also finds a well patronized 
promenade, a genuine social center. But 
these are exceptional. 


IMPORTANCE OF STREET DECORATION 
When one realizes how completely the 
whole aspect of a town is determined by 
the character of its public places, it is 


surprising that more consideration is not 
given to their appearance. If the streets 
of a country village are overgrown with 
weeds, the whole town has an unpro- 
gressive appearance, no matter how fine 
its school buildings or its church may be. 
A metropolitan city may boast of a mag- 
nificent art museum, beautiful public 
libraries, an impressive city hall and 
artistic courts, but if the streets are dirty 
and disordered, lined with enormous bill- 
boards, and occupied by ugly and ob- 
trusive objects, all the fine buildings count 
for little in determining the general ap- 
pearance of the city. 
—_ 
CIVIC ART PAYS 

Someone may ask: But what difference 
does it make whether a city, town or vil- 
lage is beautiful or not? Many answers 
might be given. One might point out the 
value of culture, the stimulating and en- 
nobling influence of art, its importance as 
an educational medium, and its effect in 
increasing the economic productiveness of 
the laborer; but the person who would 
ask such a question in this day will appre- 
ciate but the one answer: Jt pays. There 
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is competition between cities and towns, 
just as surely as there is competition be- 
tween business men. Every town strives 
to attract to itself the wealthiest, brainest 
and most progressive men of the country. 
Its future growth and influence depend 
upon its success in doing so. If it offers 
superior advantages and attractions, it 
succeeds. Now, one of the determining 
factors is the appearance of the town 
itself. If it is beautiful, men prefer it; if 
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it is unsightly, they go elsewhere, and 
with them go their wealth, influence, busi- 
ness und ability. This is true of all cities 
and towns, but it is particularly true of 
smaller centers. A metropolis has many 
other advantages to offer; the town or 
small city has few, and must therefore 
utilize every one to its full extent. 

Civic art pays even more directly. It 
is said that tourists annually leave in 
Italy a sum of money equivalent to the 
interest upon the whole national debt. 
Many towns in Italy and Greece would 
be desolate and forgotten today were it 
not for the wonderful masterpieces of art 
handed down from ages long past. The 
thousands of Americans who visit Paris 
every year go there largely because Paris 
leads the world in civic art, and the sums 
spent there play no small part in the 
city’s budget. 


INFLUENCE OF STREET SCENES 


There is still another reason why public 
places should be made artistic. Every 


person spends considerable time upon the 
Thousands pass a given point 


streets. 


in a short time. Hence the expenditure 
of a certain sum upon q work of art will 
be much more effective when it is used 
to beautify a street than when it merely 
ornaments a park or an unfrequented 
spot. The statue of Nathan Hale, stand- 
ing as it does within a few feet of 
Broadway, New York, exerts a far 
greater influence and much more con- 
stantly than do a score of statues in 
Central Park, far up-town and distant 
from the populace. Parks doubtless 
should contain works of art, and there 
should be splendid museums with their 
priceless collections. But it must not 
be forgotten that if the vast masses of 
citizens are to enjoy and be influenced by 
art, the objects which they see constantly 
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must be artistic. It is not the isolated, 
infrequent glimpses which effect results, 
but repeated, daily contact. If surround- 
ings for twenty-nine days of the month 
are inartistic, their effect will almost 
obliterate any art influence the environ- 
ment of the thirtieth day may have, no 
matter how perfect, from an art point 
of view, it may be. 

From these premises it follows that 
the artistic treatment of cities includes 
not only works of art as such but a multi- 
tude of other factors, from an efficient 
street cleaning department to beautiful 
facades, from street utilities to building 
regulations, from the most modest bust 
to the Dewey arch. It does not neces- 
sarily involve enormous expenditures, but 
does insist upon obedience to the laws of 
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harmony and proportion, a carefully de- 
vised plan and the judicious expenditure 
of current appropriations. What these 
general statements mean in detail we shall 
now ascertain. 


CLEAR THE STREETS OF USELESS STRUC- 
TURES 

In the first place there are many things 
which ought to be removed from the 
streets, or never introduced where popu- 
lation is dense and traffic congested, such 
as telegraph and telephone poles, advertis- 
ing clocks, lamps and posts of various 
descriptions ; and, of course, the obstruc- 
tion of sidewalks with boxes, barrels and 
stands should never be permitted. They 
impede traffic and materially reduce the 
width of the walk, usually where the 
crowds are so great as to make more, 
rather than less, space imperative. Lamp 
posts should not be left standing after 
they have ceased to be used, Hydrants 
occupy valuable space, and the method 
in vogue in some cities of providing for 
hose connections just below the surface, 
by removing a small plate flush with the 
walk, ought to be widely imitated. Fire 
and police alarm boxes could be affixed 
to buildings, instead of standing upon 
the curb. 

The union of street fixtures should be 
adopted wherever possible. There is no 


excuse for erecting upon the same corner 
separate standards for fire and police 
alarm boxes, letter boxes, gas and electric 
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A standard combining at least four of 
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these utilities and perhaps all, could easily 
be devised. In certain cities, trolley poles 
and street lamps have already been com- 
bined and in others, the union of letter, 
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police and fire alarm boxes has proved to 
be very popular. The plan of placing the 
electrolier in the center of the street in- 
stead of upon the curb is worthy of 
special notice; it divides traffic and af- 
fords a refuge for the pedestrian who 
often finds it difficult to avoid being run 
down. 


THE ADVERTISING NUISANCE 


The advertising nuisance, including bill- 
‘boards, sky signs, electric signs, “banner” 
and “sandwich” men, and the miscellane- 
ous poster, probably does more to mar 
our streets than any other one thing. 
Every available point has been occupied 
by some tobacco, soap, pickle or baking 
powder company. No wall area is so 
large, no building so high, no boulevard 
so beautiful, no scenery so entrancing 
that the advertiser has hesitated to flaunt 
the product of his skill. Indeed, the 
larger the wall, the more attractive the 
building, the more beautiful the avenue, 
the more scenic the landscape, the more 
eager is he to daub paint and posters. If 
one flees to the country to refresh mind 
and body, or seeks to enjoy the beauty 
of the landscape when passing from city 
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to city, he is constantly confronted by his 
old associates on the city bill-boards. 
This is not the place to outline in de- 
tail what should be done to remedy this 
evil, but some plan should be devised in 
harmony with the needs of the locality, 
such as the entire prohibition of sky signs, 
the restriction of the size and location of 
bill-boards, the regulation of the char- 
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acter of posters, the provision of artistic 
advertising kiosks to which all adver- 
tisements must be confined, the initiation 
of competitions for artistic signs or the 
taxation of advertisements, especially 
large ones. 


UTILITIES SHOULD BE ARTISTIC 

Assuming that the streets are paved, 
that pipe galleries are provided so that 
the pavement may not constantly be dis- 
turbed by the laying of pipes or wires, 
that an efficient street cleaning department 
is maintained, that all unnecessary incum- 
brances are kept off, the next thing to be 
done is to see that all utilities are artistic. 
This does not mean that they should be 
decked with meaningless ornaments, but 
rather that they should have simple, grace- 
ful lines, harmonious proportions and mod- 
est colors—requirements that add nothing 


to the cost. The preparation of the original 
model may be expensive, but when this 
cost is divided among many thousand 
copies, the extra expense becomes insig- 
nificant. An artistic fixture must also be 
substantially built but in the end this will 
lessen rather than increase the expendi- 
ture. 

Apparently the only reason why streets 
do not have beautiful fixtures, is that of- 
ficials are not made to feel that there is 
public demand, and that they are not 
aided in securing good designs. In cer- 
tain cities, private organizations have 
wisely gone so far as to prepare suitable 
designs and to preserit them ‘to the city. 


In others, where it seemed impossible to 


secure official attention, organizations 
have erected fixtures at their own ex- 
pense, as examples of what should be 
done. In still other towns, they have 
worked through the contracting com- 
panies, who have welcomed practical sug- 
gestions and altered their plans to meet 
the requirements of art. Experience 
shows that there is great need for an 
active public sentiment and a willingness 
upon the part of art workers to place their 
abilities at the disposal of the city. 

Although attention has only recently 
been paid to the character of street fix- 
tures, there are already many instances of 
artistic designs. The accompanying il- 
lustrations show what a few cities have 
done. 


THE TROLLEY POLE 


Trolley poles and wires disfigure a 
street more or less, and any system of 
electrical propulsion which avoids their 
use is greatly to be preferred. But the 
overhead trolley is cheaper than other 
devices, and, at present, it is the only 
electrical system profitable in sparsely 
settled districts. As many towns prefer 
it, the question to be considered is how to 
make it less objectionable. Where streets 
are narrow, the wires may be strung from 
buildings, and the use of poles thus be 
avoided. But this device is not of gen- 
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eral application, especially in American 
cities. Sometimes it is possible to utilize 
electric light or telegraph poles, but the 
latter should not be allowed in cities, and 
the former are generally too far apart, 
and not set with sufficient care to endure 
the strain. Thus, practically the only 
recourse is to provide an artistic form. 
To speak of an artistic trolley pole sounds 
chimerical, but that it is both possible and 
practicable has been demonstrated. 

If the streets upon which trolley cars 
run are bordered with trees, it is often 
possible so to arrange tracks, wires and 
poles as to hide them with foliage. The 
noise also is partially smothered, and a 
ride in summer becomes very refreshing. 
But all these are expedients, and when 
such progress shall have been made in the 
electrical industry as to eliminate the trol- 
ley and even to place the cars themselves 
underground, as is being done in several 
foreign and a few American cities, the 
improvement will be very welcome. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 

Transportation problems of city life 
are extremely difficult to solve, and the 
artistic side seems to be as much of a 
puzzle as the engineering problem. 
Track elevation has solved the grade 
crossing difficulty, but does not improve 
the view. The construction of a subway 
entirely roofed over, having been made 
entirely practicable and attractive by 
progress in the electrical industry, is the 
best solution from the artistic as well as 
the utilitarian point of view, as it relieves 
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the streets of traffic and removes noise 
and dirt. In certain cities, notably 
Vienna, the space above the subway has 
been transformed into shaded avenues 
and small parks. Possibly this is a 
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somewhat expensive method for all cities 
to adopt, but wherever tracks have been 
depressed or raised by the use of em- 
bankments, a great deal can be accom- 
plished through the planting of trees, 
shrubs and vines. 

The elevated railroad is a still more> 
difficult problem and is growing in dis- 
favor. However, much can be done to 
reduce the objectionable features. The 
iines of the structure need not be abrupt 
or severely angular. The Hochbahn in 
Berlin leaves much to be desired, but 
compared with the Manhattan Elevated 
Railroad in New York, it seems almost 
a work of art. There is a difference of 
thirty years between the construction of 
the two roads, and some progress was to 
be expected. This excuse does not apply, 
however, to the “L” roads of Chicago or 
to the structure recently erected by the 
Rapid Transit Company in the upper por- 
tion of the Borough of Manhattan and the 
Borough of the Bronx, where there has 
been utter disregard of any esthetic con- 
sideration and where the experience of 
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foreign as well as American cities seems 
to have been thrust aside. 

Whatever may be said regarding the 
railroad structure, the stations need not 


be ugly whether of surface, subway or 


elevated roads. Standing as they do at 
the intersection of streets and seen there- 
fore from many directions, it is extremely 
important that they should be artistic. In 
Vienna and Budapest the results are gen- 
erally very pleasing. In Paris, 1’Art 
Nouveau has run riot. The Boston sub- 
way stations are simple, chaste and well 
adapted to the purpose for which they 
were intended. Certain of the structures 
in Berlin are also deserving of approval, 
especially those located in small parks 
and surrounded with shrubs and trees. 
The latest kiosks in New York, just 
erected by the Rapid Transit commission, 
ought to put Father Knickerbocker to 
shame, for not only is the design inartistic 
but they have frequently been so located 
as to obstruct the sidewalk and destroy 
whatever of symmetry they may have. Can 
it be that New York is so indifferent to 
the appearance of its streets that this 
work will go on without a protest? If the 
city does not set an example in its own 


work, how can it expect private indi- 
viduals to interest themselves in civic art? 

Let no one infer that it is urged that 
American cities should slavishly copy 
European experience. Each city, each 
town, each village has its own peculiar 
conditions. Its topography, its street 
plan, its wealth, its many other factors 
may make the methods adopted in other 
localities entirely unsuited for it. But: 
what has been accomplished does prove 
that no matter how insuperable the ob- 
stacles may appear at first, they may be 
surmounted and most artistic results 
achieved. Each city or town has certain 
natural advantages too, and their proper 
treatment will make civic art easy of ac- 
complishment. Often the small city or 
town has an easier problem than the large 
center, for the former has its develop- 
ment yet in the future and it may be 
easily moulded and directed if only a 
few public-spirited persons will give a 
little thought and effort to its realization. 
That it is considered to be worth while, is 
shown by the rapid multiplication of art 
societies and improvement associations 
that are forming all over the United 
States. 
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One might multiply instances without 
number where artistic designs of public 
utilities, including comfort stations, letter 
boxes, street name signs, lamps, drinking 
fountains and even telegraph poles, have 
been adopted. Indeed, if the contrary 
were true, it would reflect upon the ability 
of the artists themselves, and no reason 
has yet been assigned why a utility should 
not be made as attractive as an object 
which is used for ornament alone. 


TREE PLANTING 


Probably no one factor contributes so 
mutch to the general beauty of city streets 
as tree planting. In metropolitan centers 
the tendency toward the elimination of all 
verdure is very strong, and many streets 
quickly become dull, uninteresting, ex- 
tremely hot in summer and swept by 
bitter winds in winter. Traffic is so 
congested that it is often necessary to 
remove every obstacle that is not impera- 
tively demanded. The paving of the en- 
tire street from building line to building 
line and the laying of gas, water, electric, 
steam and telephone mains below the sur- 
face make it difficult for trees to be kept 
alive; but it has been demonstrated that 
even under these modern conditions they 
can be made to grow, provided due care 
is taken and the proper kind of trees 
selected (except possibly in the districts 
entirely given over to business interests). 

The advantages of tree planting are 
evident. The foliage adds a refreshing 
green to an otherwise colorless scene. 
Their shade tempers the heat and glare 
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of the sun on hot summer days and 
even in winter cause the streets to appear 
less bleak and bare. They may be used 
to hide unsightly objects and provide the 
seclusion which is so rare in cities but so 
often sought for. The beauty of Paris is 
largely due to the thousands of trees 
which line her avenues and the care with 
which they are tended and preserved. 
The Ringstrasse of Vienna, Unter den 
Linden of Berlin, the Salon del Prado of 
Madrid, Michigan Avenue in Chicago, 
indeed, the boulevards of any city would 
be uninteresting and unattractive were it 
not for the trees, the green sward and 
often the floral displays. 

These facts are particularly important 
to the smaller cities and towns, for in 
them it is comparatively easy, at slight 
expense, to line nearly every street with 
rows of trees, and in residence districts 
to grow others in the yards. Often 
natural groves may be preserved, and 
shaded drives made to afford enjoyment 
to those attracted from a neighboring city, 
as well as to the inhabitants of the town 
itself. 


FLORAL DISPLAYS 

Where it is impossible or inconvenient 
to grow trees, a proper use of ivy, window 
boxes and small shrubs will produce most 
effective results. This has been appre- 
ciated very widely within the past few 
years, and in the very heart of such cities 
as New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, one finds that monotonous blank 
walls have been hidden with ivy. In resi- 
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dential districts the effect is also most 
pleasing. The mass of green rests the 
tired eye and makes the street appear less 
hot. In the fall the harmonious blending 
of colors, constantly changing as the sea- 
son progrésses, is extremely beautiful, 
bringing to the door of the city dweller a 
bit of country life and color. Even in 
winter the vines soften the severe lines of 
the building and lend a charm. 

The use of flower boxes and foliage 
plants is rapidly increasing in American 
cities, but nowhere has it been carried to 
such an extent as in Dresden, Saxony. 
One may pass block after block without 
seeing a single window which does not 
have its bunch of geraniums, nasturtiums, 
begonias, vines or foliage plants. In well- 
to-do quarters, the displays are extremely 
elaborate, but even in the tenement dis- 
tricts, where the cost of keeping a window 
box means something of a sacrifice, one 
finds a surprisingly large number. 

This movement, which began but a few 
years ago, was started by an organization 
of private individuals who have labored 
in season and out of season. They be- 
sieged city officials to set the example by 
the decoration of public buildings, en- 
listed the support of the press, awarded 
designs for the most artistic results and 
prepared specific instructions for the 
maintenance and care of window boxes 
and flowers, with the result that the city 
has been transformed and the streets 
made to appear refreshing and artistic. 


COLOR SCHEMES IN RUSSIAN CITIES 


In Russian cities color has been intro- 
duced by artificial means. The exteriors 
of the buildings, almost without excep- 
tion, are covered with plaster. The walls 
are of brick—the ordinary cheap, not 
pressed brick—and so easily affected by 
the weather as to make necessary a coat 
of plaster to protect them. This plaster 
cannot withstand the weather, and every 
year it must be repaired and repainted. 
It is this annual coat of paint, applied in 
the summer, which offers the opportunity 
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for the introduction of color. Ordinary 
whitewash it too prosaic for most Rus- 
sians. Their buildings must be garbed in 
brighter colors. 

The opportunity afforded for the pro- 
duction of artistic results is evident. The 
city might be made a Pan-American Ex- 
hibition upon an enormous scale, and in- 
stead of one color scheme, there might be 
an endless variety, which under proper 
management might rival the holy city 
of Revelations. 

The actual results are somewhat varied, 
but there are instances where there is a 
blending of color, a harmony of decora- 
tion and a unity of treatment that call 
forth’ great admiration. Even if mis- 
guided efforts do produce inartistic re- 
sults, it is an open question whether a riot 
of colors is not preferable to uniform 
mediocrity. It is certain that the view of 
Moscow from the top of Ivan Véliky, on 
the summit of the Kremlin, is one of the 
most beautiful and impressive that one 
ever sees. The bright colors of the build- 
ings are toned down by distance; the trees 
afford ample green for the setting of the 
picture; the dull red tiles of the roofs 
add another strong color to the back- 
ground, and the brilliant blues, yellows 
and whites of the church spires and tur- 
rets give just enough life and variety to 
the scene. 

American cities do not have the oppor- 
tunities that are Russia’s because of the 
difference in the structure of the build- 
ings, but with the increasing variety 
in building materials—the many-colored 
terra-cottas, marbles, stones, bricks and 
metals—there is such a wide range of 
selection that endless variety and har- 
mony may be evolved. Great improve- 
ment has already been made. A few 
years ago the residence streets of our 
cities were wholly monotonous, block 
upon block of brown stone and red brick. 
At present no builder would think for a 
moment of committing this error, and 
there seems to be more likelihood that 
there will be too great than too little con- 
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trast. In the main, however, the results 
are pleasing, and each successive builder 
aims to produce harmony while avoiding 
uniformity. Certainly this is one of the 
factors which should be considered in 
every plan of street decoration. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS TO BE LIMITED 


It would be useless to attempt even to 
mention the factors connected with pri- 
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vate buildings which largely determine the 
beauty of the street. One of the most 
important is their height, for where pri- 
vate initiative is unrestrained the results 
are apt to be objectionable. The writer 
does not assume that limitations should be 
uniformly applied to business and resi- 
dential districts, but that a moderate lim- 
itation would contribute to the beauty of 
a city, he does not doubt. American 
cities have not gone far in this direction, 
but there is scarcely a European city in 
which there is no limit. Generally it 
varies with the width of the street; the 
greater width, the greater height per- 
mitted, up to a certain maximum. For 
instance, in Paris, when a street is less 
than thirty-nine feet wide, the height of 
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the buildings may not exceed fifty-nine 
feet.. If the street is wider, the building 
may be higher, but none may exceed 
sixty-six feet to the eaves, These restric- 
tions have had a far reaching effect. Not 
only are the streets and lower stories of 
the buildings given abundance of sun- 
light and air, but the sky-line is made 
more uniform and the character of the 
buildings more harmonious. There are 
other regulations in the building code 
which ought to be carefully looked after 
in every city, for the pressure of private 
interests to secure modifications for the 
benefit of certain properties is extremely 
strong. 
LOCATION IMPORTANT 

While public buildings are few in num- 
ber and their character can influence, 
therefore, only slightly the general a:pect 
of public thoroughfares, their location is 
very important. If placed at the termini, 
intersections or diverging points of 
streets, they may be seen for long dis- 
tances and made to dominate the entire 
locality. If their fagades are artistic (all 
public buildings should be), they will af- 
ford beautiful vistas and add greatly to 
the attractiveness of the streets. If lo- 
cated in narrow streets, they will be 
seen by few persons and will have no 
effect upon the locality, because they can 
be viewed only from the immediate fore- 
ground, which does not provide proper 
perspective or appropriate surroundings. 

Paris, Vienna and our own Washing- 
ton are the cities in which most attention 
has been given to this factor of city im- 
provement. The street plan lends itself 
greatly to such treatment, and one is con- 
stantly coming upon a charming view, 
such as Pennsylvania Avenue near the 
capitol, Washington, Rue de Madeleine 
or Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, or the Ring- 
strasse, Vienna. 

The same principles apply to the loca- 
tion of monuments, fountains, columns 
and the like. A large proportion of the 
beauty of the Arc de Triomphe of Paris, 
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from which radiate twelve ‘avenues, the 
monumental fountain in the Place de 
Bronckin, Brussels, and the Nelson 
Column in Trafalgar Square, London, 
is due to their effective location. It is a 
mistake, however, to place monuments 
that either do not afford a pleasing view 
from all directions or are so small as not 
to dominate the locality, in important foci. 
The result is to spoil the vista in the 
former instance, and in the latter to dwarf 
and belittle what otherwise would be a 
very creditable statue with appropriate 
surroundings. 

With a little foresight, - semi-public 
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buildings may also be made to contribute 
to street embellishment. Churches, thea- 
ters and railroad depots naturally seek 
prominent places,and often are as effective 
as public buildings or monuments. The 
graceful spires of Trinity and Grace 
churches, closing the view from Wall 
Street and Broadway, are valuable assets 
to the art of New York. The guilds of 
medieval cities built many beautiful and 
expensive structures from their own 
funds as their contributions to civic art. 
Is there any reason why their successors, 
the business corporations and trade 
unions of today, should do less? 


Recent Scientific Contributions to 


Social Welfare 
Bacteriology: Food, Drink and Sewage 


By Professor H. W. Conn 


Professor Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


ISTORY teaches that civiliza- 
H tion advances with the growth 

of the city; and much as we 
may admire country life, it is, after all, 
the town that develops humanity. A her- 
mit may be a strong animal but he 
contributes nothing to social welfare. A 
rural community may produce vigorous 
men, capable of great achievements, but 
they will never accomplish these achieve- 
ments until they come in contact with 
wider circles of influence than those pos- 
sible in the rural village. Advances in 
civilization and social welfare have al- 
ways come from the great centers of hu- 
man aggregation. The attraction which 
the city possesses for the country youth 
is no new thing, for from earliest times 
there has been a constant flow of man- 





kind toward great centers. Great as may 
be the evils from the crowding of peo- 
ple together, history shows that it is just , 
such aggregations of men that produce 
advances in social welfare; for the scale 
of life in the city has ever been upon a 
higher plane than in the rural district. 
But man has always found it difficult to 
live in the city. The close association of 
so many people raises hosts of dangers, 
physical, mental and moral, not found 
elsewhere. The death rate of the city has 
always been high, until recently exceed- 
ing the birth rate. Hence, in spite of 
very great immigration, the cities have 
grown slowly; ‘sometimes, indeed, they 
have hardly held their own. City mor- 
tality has always exceeded rural mor- 
tality; and the city has been called “the 
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graveyard of humanity” because of the 
frightful mortality frequently shown 
within its walls. While association of 
men in cities raises the standard of social 
life, it has demanded a heavy tax by 
shortening the life of its members. 

During the last century a slow change 
has been taking place which is rendering 
city life less dangerous. In the most re- 
cent times so great has been this change 
that not only does the birth rate in cities 
exceed the death rate, but in some places 
the city death rate today has fallen to 
about the level of that in the country. 
When this condition is reached much of 
the evil of city life is removed and the 
great cry against the herding of people 
together loses most of its weight. This 
advance in the health of the city to the 
plane of that of country life has been 
brought about by removing the dangers 
of close contact of man with man, and 
has been due principally to the knowl- 
edge and application of the laws of sani- 
tation. While sanitation is no new thing, 
it has made some very great strides in the 
last few years, thereby contributing to the 
social welfare pf our cities as well as ad- 
vancing civilization. 

This great improvement in the public 
health of cities cannot be attributed to 
any one or two discoveries. The ad- 
vances made have been slow, with no 
great revolutionary achievements. Part 
of the advance is attributable to the sim- 
plest rules of cleanliness which today are 
so completely incorporated into our con- 
ceptions of the proper way to live. It is 
hardly possible for the inhabitant of a 
modern city to realize the disease-breed- 
ing conditions of filth in the medieval 
town. They have mostly disappeared 
with the development of the more es- 
thetic sense of decency and with it 
has come a rise in the general health of 
cities. 

The possibility of living crowded to- 
gether depends upon successfully solving 
the problems of water, food, secretions, 
and contagious diseases, and it is their 


partial solution that makes the modern 
city a comparatively healthy habitation. 


WATER 


Nothing has had a larger share in the 
improvement of social conditions than 
the increasing care given to the water 
supply. This problem hardly exists for 
rural comunities, since each house solves 
the question for itself by utilizing a 
spring, or digging a well. The city of 
earlier days was in nearly the same con- 
dition, for its water supply was gener- 
ally from wells or streams flowing within 
its limits. But the modern city has, in 
the matter of a water supply, a gigantic 
problem, not only because-of the increas- 
ed number of people living together, but 
because the rising conception of cleanli- 
ness demands purer water, and the needs 
of a modern city require a larger and 
larger amount of water per capitum. The 
problem is rendered still more difficult 
because the extending population con- 
taminates the natural water courses, and 
increasing knowledge is showing more 
and more clearly the suicidal effect of 
using for drinking purposes water thus 
contaminated. As the need of a pure 
water supply has become more clearly 
recognized, the difficulty of furnishing 
such a supply has become greater. We 
have learned of the danger to mankind 
from sewage contaminated water, only to 
find that the natural water supplies are 
becoming more contaminated each year. 

But nevertheless the water supply of 
cities has vastly improved. This ‘im- 
provement has been going on during a 
century of progress and hardly belongs 
to the achievements of recent years. But 
perhaps more has been done toward the 
solution of this problem in the last ten 
years than in any whole century of the 
earth’s history. The achievements of the 
microscope and of bacteriological meth- 
ods in determining the actual conditions 
to be met have rendered a service to so- 
ciety rarely understood and never appre- 
ciated. That water is a source of danger 
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to health has been for a long time 


vaguely believed. But such a vague be- ° 


lief, while serving to create alarm and 
tending to increase the use of other bev- 
erages more harmful than water, has 
little value in actually combating the 
danger. The modern bacteriologist has 
shown just what the danger is, what dis- 
eases are distributed by water, where the 
danger comes from, how it may be avoid- 
ed and how remedied. He has shown 
that Asiatic cholera, when it appears in 
the form of a raging epidemic devastat- 
ing a city, is distributed by the drinking 
water; and this knowedge has placed 
cholera so completely within the control 
of sanitation that cholera epidemics no 
longer ravage European cities, and it 
may safely be predicted that the violent 
cholera epidemics of earlier years will 
never again be repeated, In the last ten 
years it has been proved that typhoid 
fever is also distributed by drinking 
water. But modern science has done 
more than this; it has shown how the 
water becomes contaminated with the ty- 
phoid bacillus and, consequently, how it 
may be kept free from contamination. 
We have learned under what conditions 
it may be regarded as safe. 

Modern bacteriological study has de- 
vised methods of water analysis that 
make it possible to determine its whole- 
someness. Twenty years ago a chemical 
test was the only means for determining 
whether water was proper for drinking, 
and this was never reliable or trust- 
worthy. Bacteriological analysis is pos- 
sible today and this without trouble dis- 
closes the presence or absence of the ac- 
tual deleterious agencies in the water. It 
has become possible to say with definite- 
ness, of any body of water, that it is 
dangerous or perfectly wholesome. As a 
result of all this study there has arisen 
the profession of sanitary water en- 
gineering, which is becoming filled by 
bright young men who are rapidly bring- 
ing about such an improvement in condi- 
tions as is sure to have a great effect 
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upon the health of the public. Informa- 
tion accumulates more rapidly than it can 
be assimilated, and much more rapidly 
than it can be put into practice. We still 
have epidemics of typhoid due to con- 
taminated water supplies. But today we 
recognize their source while formerly they 
were mysteries. They will surely grow 
less as the years pass by and information 
is extended among the masses. Today 
each such epidemic is a gigantic lesson 
to a community, not soon forgotten and 
always bearing fruit in an improvement 
of conditions. The great usefulness of 
such information is already evident, for 
it teaches the public what to do in times 
of epidemics. It is quite beyond possi- 
bility to determine the value to public 
health of the simple discovery that the 
boiling of water will render harmless any 
typhoid or other disease bacteria it is 
likely to contain. Simple as this fact 
is it could not be realized before the 
bacteriologist had demonstrated that 
such diseases are caused by living germs. 
Recent study has shown, too, that faucet 
filters are useless in rendering water 
more wholesome, but that great public 
water filters are efficient in protecting 
the public from dangers of contaminated 
waters. The adoption of such great fil- 
ters has had a noticeable effect upon the 
public health of European communities, 
and has demonstrably protected some 
cities from cholera epidemics which have 
been ravaging neighboring unprotected 
communities. 


FOOD 


Of the many contributions of recent 
science to the problem of a food supply, 
two topics only can be mentioned. The 
first is, devices for gradually equalizing 
the food supply. The railroads have 
solved the problem of food transporta- 
tion, making possible a rapid distribution 
of food over great territories. But other 
scientific advances were necessary to dis- 
tribute the food equally over the different 
Health demands a compara- 


seasons. 
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tively uniform food supply during the 
year, and certainly social comfort de- 
mands that our tables should not be 
loaded at some seasons and barren at 
others. This equalizing of the supply 
has been brought about by two discov- 
eries, associated with bacteriology; dis- 
coveries the beginning of which extends 
back many years, but whose perfection 
has only just been reached. The deter- 
mination of the fact that any food can be 
kept indefinitely if it can be protected 
from the action of micro-organisms, and 
the further demonstration of the effi- 
ciency of heat in destroying even the 
most resisting organisms, has led to the 
perfection of the process of canning. 
Today any food can be preserved in- 
definitely by canning, and the canning 
industry has assumed vast proportions. 
It is not only greatly modifying agri- 
cultural problems, by making it possible 
to preserve for future use otherwise per- 
ishable crops, but it is affecting social 
comfort, by extending the use of many a 
favorite food from seasons of plenty to 
seasons of scarcity. At the other extreme 
has been developed the cold storage 
plant, based upon the fact that micro- 
organisms grow very slowly at low tem- 
peratures, and that foods which can be 
sufficiently cooled may be preserved a 
long time. This fact again has long been 
known, but the experiments with the per- 
fected cold storage plants of modern 
days have vastly extended the applica- 
tion of cold, until practically all meats 
and vegetables may thus be preserved. 
Even perishable fruits that are injured 
by freezing, may be preserved for months 
in a perfectly fresh condition, and be 
brought out to rejoice the palate at al- 
most any month in the year. These two 
devices have largely revolutionized our 
city markets. 

No other food product has been so 
much benefited by modern science as 
milk. The inhabitant of the large city who 
receives his milk regularly rarely appre- 
ciates the extreme difficulty of furnish- 
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ing him with this necessity of life. The 
growth of the city makes this difficulty 
all the greater, for it both increases the 
demand at the center, and pushes the 
source of supply farther away. With 
the increase in the difficulty of placing 
the needed amount of fresh milk }y the 
center of habitation, arise innumerable 
evils of dilution, adulteration, and treat- 
ment with poisonous preservatives. The 
story of the city milk supply of past years 
is not a pleasant one to tell, and, be- 
yond a doubt, a large part of that ex- 
cessive mortality among city children can 
be attributed directly to the poor charac- 
ter of the milk supply. Legislation to 
protect the public from milk adultera- 
tion is of long standing. But the last few 
years have shown that there are worse 
things to be feared than a little extra 
water. The excessive death rate of 
young children in warm weather is now 
attributed largely to the mischievous bac- 
teria in city milk, and the fact that milk 
has been the means of distributing ty- 
phoid bacteria, thus producing many vio- 
lent epidemics of this disease, is too 
sadly known to require further emphasis. 
But although milk bacteria may thus 
produce trouble, one of the most striking 
facts of recent scientific discovery is that 
most milk bacteria are harmless, and that 
milk may contain many hundreds of mil- 
lions of bacteria in each cubic inch, and 
yet be perfectly wholesome. 

The knowledge of the diseases oc- 
casionally spread by milk has led to a 
study, which has brought about new 
methods of avoiding the evil. The end 
of the milk problem is not yet reached, 
nor is any one wise enough to predict 
what the future method of furnishing 
milk to our cities will be. Some think 
the product will be frozen and delivered 
in the form of ice cakes, a method already 
adopted in some European cities. Some 
think the milk will be dried and thus 
preserved until wanted, when it may 
again be mixed with water to form milk. 
This method is already in use in some lo- 
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calities in this country. Some think that 
all milk will be treated by heat, by pas- 
teurization, and not until all dangerous 
bacteria are thus destroyed will it be dis- 
tributed to consumers. This procedure is 
certainly coming into more extensive use 
today, for not a few communities are 
thus furnished with pasteurized milk, 
sometimes without the knowledge of the 
consumer. Some feel that the solution 
can only be met by teaching every house- 
hold to pasteurize its own milk for the 
protection of its inmates. For a while it 
was thought that sterilizing milk, by 
heating it above boiling and destroying 
all bacteria, was the coming method, but 
this plan is practically abandoned and one 
would have difficulty today in finding it 
advocated anywhere. Others, again, be- 
lieve that the solution of the milk prob- 
lem is coming only by the improvement 
of methods of producing and furnish- 
ing milk, and they are advocating public 
dairy inspection for the protection of the 
public health. All these conflicting pre- 
dictions as to the future of the milk sup- 
ply are hazardous. 

But although the general problem is 
not yet solved, the advances of the last 
few years have made a great improve- 
ment in the character of the milk that can 
be obtained in our cities. In the first 
place, bacteriology has brought about the 
substitute of the glass bottle as a milk 
receptacle instead of the old milk can. 
This change means much, since the old 
milk can concealed dirt while the glass 
bottle discloses it, thereby reducing it. 
The milk producer sometimes complains 
of the necessity of using bottles, for it 
makes him so much more trouble. But 
this trouble means more care and a better 
product for the consumer. The emphasis 
placed upon the need for a better product 
has brought about the establishment of a 
growing number of dairies that furnish 
milk under conditions absolutely beyond 
reproach. These so-called “sanitary 
dairies” are usually not far from the 
cities, and within them every care is 
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taken to avoid all possibility of criticism. 
The cows are frequently inspected by 
veterinarians and none except those in 
perfect health are allowed to remain in 
the milk-giving herd. Exceptional care 
is taken to keep the barn and the cows 
in the highest state of cleanliness by fre- 
quent groomings and washings. In 
some cases the milking is not done in the 
cow barn, but in separate milking rooms 
that are actually kept as clean as 
kitchens. The milk cans and all milk 
vessels are daily sterilized by steam. The 
milk is artificially cooled to near freez- 
ing immediately after being drawn from 
the cow, and kept at as low a tempera- 
ture as possible until it is delivered to the 
customer. The clothing of the milkers 
and all attendants is cleaned and ster- 
ilized each day. No person who has a 
suspicion of contagious illness is allowed 
to have anything whatever to do with the 
handling of the milk. With such methods 
and precautions these dairies produce a 
milk that is beyond suspicion, containing 
but few bacteria and these of the harm- 
less types. But for all this care the 
dairyman must, of course, be paid, and 
such sanitary milk is sold in market at 
a price much higher than that of the or- | 
dinary milk supply. For this reason 
there is only a limited demand for such 
milk and these dairies are yet few in 
number and contribute only a small share 
of the city milk supply. 

Another very recent device for reach- 
ing the same end is the production of 
“certified milk.” For this purpose a 
board of commissioners undertakes to 
make such examination and analysis of 
the milk of any milkman desiring it as 
will justify them in certifying to its 
character. Chemical and bacteriological 
analyses are periodically made and some- 
times visits are unexpectedly paid to the 
dairies furnishing the milk, so that the 
board may determine if the conditions 
are satisfactory. If all conditions are 
properly met, the milkman is given a cer- 
tificate to use upon his hottles, which as- 
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sures the purchaser of the good character 
of the milk. Here, again, is involved 
some additional expense which must, of 
course, be paid for in the end by the con- 
sumer who benefits by the superior char- 
acter of the milk; but the increased se- 
curity is worth the cost. 

All of these new methods and sugges- 
tions have had the effect of decidedly 
improving the character of the milk 
placed upon the market. Plenty of poor 
milk is still found; poor babies still suffer 
and hundreds die each summer from its 
use. But the evils of poor milk are now 
understood; good milk is more obtain- 
able, and surely we are progressing 
toward the final solution of good milk for 
our cities. 


EXCRETIONS 


One of the most striking achievements 
of recent bacteriological science is its 
newly discovered method of disposing 
of sewage. Sewage, of all substances, is 


the most dangerous to the public health. 
Bacteriological science has laid one 
bugaboo of earlier years, since it has 
shown the folly of the great fear of sewer 
gas. Sewage itself is dangerous and a 
source of disease, but sewer gas does not 
produce disease and cannot. Millions of 
dollars are spent in expensive plumbing 
to protect our homes from a trace of 
sewer gas, which is comparatively harm- 
less, and then we drink sewage contamin- 
ated water, which is deadly. The point- 
ing out of this fact is one of the benefi- 
cent acts of modern science. The 
sewage of a city contains the germs of 
hosts of infectious diseases, though sewer 
gas contains none of them. Until a satis- 
factory means of disposing of sewage is 
devised, the problem of city life cannot be 
regarded as solved. The failure to care 
properly for such material was respon- 
sible for the high death rate in the cities 
of earlier centuries, while the more satis- 
factory way of disposing of it now is 
one of the chief factors in the lower 
death rate of modern times. But the 
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disposition of sewage has been no easy 
matter. Where cities have been on the 
banks of streams the sewage has been 
poured into them, to the great detriment 
of other communities below on the same 
streams. As the cities have grown the 
streams have become viler and viler 
until the nuisance has, in many places, 
become intolerable. Where the com- 
munity is on the ocean, the sewage is 
poured into the sea. While this is not 
so bad as the pollution of the streams, 
still, our bays and harbors cease to be 
things of beauty and become eyesores of 
pollution. Within the memory of many 
the waters of New York harbor were 
clear and sparkling, but now nothing is 
much more repulsive than this sewage 
contaminated body of water. Other sea- 
board cities are fast approaching the 
same condition and are ruining their own 
location by polluting their waters with 
sewage. 

What to do with this sewage has long 
been a problem. To burn it is imprac- 
ticable, since it contains too much water. 
The fact that it contains a large amount 
of highly nutritious organic matter has 
led to its use as a fertilizer upon so-called 
sewage farms. In these farms this waste 
product is allowed to flow upon the soil 
and feed the crops. This plan seems al- 
most ideal, since at the same time it 
utilizes and disposes of a waste product. 
But while successful in certain European 
cities, this method of sewage disposal has 
proved a failure in the United States. 
The people of our cities use so much 
water that the sewage is too highly di- 
luted to be handled by the crops on sew- 
age farms. Sewage farming, ideal as it 
seems, cannot solve the sewage problem 
for this country. Chemical means for 
destroying the organic ingredients in the 
sewage have been adopted with some, 
although very limited, success, and while 
this method has been, and still is, in use 
it is recognized as failing to meet the 
needs of the case. 

A new method of disposing of sewage 
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has been found that promises to be more 
efficient and successful than any of the 
others. This is the bacterial treatment of 
sewage. This means of getting rid of 
sewage is based upon the wonderful 
power possessed by bacteria in bringing 
about the decomposition of nearly all 
kinds of organic product. Bacteria 
are capable of growing with great 
rapidity, and while so doing they act 
upon the substances that constitute their 
food, causing them to undergo chemical 
decomposition. Bacteria are, indeed, 
nature’s great agents for pulling to pieces 
the bodies which have been. built up by 
animals and plants. In this they are at 
all times engaged in the soil, in the 
waters of the world, and, indeed, in every 
place where decomposing and putrefying 
remains of animal and vegetable sub~ 
stances are found. It is their agency that 
keeps the soil from becoming clogged 
with organic substances. It is their 
agency that, in time, purifies rivers of the 
sewage poured into them, for, even when 
badly contaminated, a river will, after a 
while, become pure again. The bacteria 
reduce the organic bodies to much 
simpler substances, and the products of 
this destruction are of a totally different 
nature from the original organic sub- 
stances. They are mostly gases or 
liquids, or some solid bodies that are 
easily dissolved in water. If a piece of 
paper is decomposed, it is practically all 
converted into gases that pass off into 
the atmosphere. If a piece of meat is 
decomposed, it is partly converted into 
inoffensive gases which are dissipated 
into the air, and partly into chemical 
bodies, called nitrates, that are quite 
harmless and are easily dissolved in 
water. In the same way most of the 
offensive material poured into the river 
with sewage is converted into gases, or 
substances easily dissolved in water, with- 
out injuring it in appearance or whole- 
someness. Such a destruction and dis- 
sipation of organic matter is constantly 
taking place in rivers, streams, soil and in 
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the ocean, and it is this that keeps the 
surface of the world clean and fresh. 
Why cannot these same little mi- 
crobes be called upon to aid us in dispos- 
ing of our sewage? Not only can they be 
thus utilized, but they actually are now 
called into play for this purpose, in a 
number of cities that have adopted 
the most modern and successful method 
of dealing with this troublesome material. 
There is no difficulty in obtaining the 
bacteria necessary for the purpose, for the 
sewage itself always contains them in 
great numbers, and they are always at 
their work of destruction while in the 
sewers of the city. It is only necessary, 
therefore, to give them a proper oppor- 
tunity to complete their action under 
favorable conditions. These favorable 
conditions have been discovered, partly 
by accident, and are now utilized. There 
are two ways of treating sewage so as 
to facilitate its destruction by bacteria. 
One is to receive it in large underground 
tanks, where it is partially protected from 
contact with the air, and through which 
the sewage floats slowly, remaining in 
the tank at least two days before it is 
allowed to escape. But the more com- 
mon method is by the use of what are 
called filter beds. These are large, ~ 
shallow and open reservoirs. The bottom 
of these is filled with coarse material, like 
clinkers, to increase the amount of ex- 
posed surface. Upon this filter bed the 
sewage flows, and is allowed to stand 
for a couple of days or more, during 
which time it undergoes a great change in 
its character. This change is due to the 
decomposition action of the bacteria 
present, which rapidly act upon the or- 
ganic matter in the sewage and break it 
to pieces. Much of the material is quick- 
ly converted into such gases as carbon 
dioxide, ammonia, hydrogen, etc., and as 
fast as these gases form they pass off 
into the air and disappear. The rest of 
the material also undergoes changes that 
convert it, first into simple substances, 
and finally into soluble matter. As 
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soon as this has occurred the soluble 
matter dissolves in the water and the 
water begins to be clear. After a couple 
of days the contents of the filter beds 
lose their offensive appearance and odor, 
and may then be drawn off into neigh- 
boring streams without injury, and with- 
out producing any of the contamination 
that would have been caused by the 
original sewage. Thus the offensive and 
troublesome matter in the sewage has 
actually been destroyed by bacterial ac- 
tion. It has either been dissipated into 
the air, or been converted into a per- 
fectly harmless form, flowing away 


through the river to the ocean which it 
can no longer injure or contaminate. The 
filter beds, in the meanwhile, are filled 
with another lot of sewage and the pro- 
cess goes on again. The term filter bed 
is an unfortunate one, for it conveys the 
impression that the sewage is really fil- 
tered. The filters built for public water 
supplies actually filter the water, but in 
the “filter beds’ for sewage treatment 
there is no filtering whatsoever. The 
water that flows from these sewage beds 
after the bacteria have finished their ac- 
tion upon it is so thoroughly purified that 
it is actually drunken with impunity. 


How the American Boy Is 
Educated 


Education and the American Boy 
By Walter L. Hervey 


Formerly President of Teacher’s College; Member of the Board of Examiners, 
New York City Schools 


EFORE entering on our survey 
B of the American boy at school, 
at home, on the playground, and 
under the various supplementary educa- 
tive influences which play upon him dur- 
ing his period of plasticity, it will be well 
for us to define our terms, and also to 
take account of some of the background 
conditions and influences that make the 
education of the American boy peculiarly 
interesting, as well as different from the 
education of every other boy in the world. 
I purpose, therefore, to devote a prelim- 
inary chapter to thus clearing the ground, 
and to stating what in general we mean 
by the American boy and by his educa- 
tion. 
First, as to the American boy himself. 
We may define him simply as a boy, 
any boy, whether native born or foreign 


born, who lives in America. This is per- 
haps enough to suggest that he is en- 
dowed with a peculiar quality, common to 
all, both native and foreign born, and that 
he occurs in the greatest imaginable di- 
versity. The differences between East 
and West, Mulberry Bend and Murray 
Hill, the mountains and the prairie, the 
coast and the interior ; the differences be- 
tween the Puritan and the Cavalier, the 
Scotch-Irish and the Quaker, the Italian 
padrone, and the Scandinavian wheat 
farmer, are not less marked than are the 
differences between American boys; and 
yet there is a common something that 
binds them all together, and makes, or 
tends to make, the most widely differing 
American boys more like other American 
boys than are any un-American boys. 
This something is not merely the 
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fruit of the common school, whose com- 
mon quality is typified by the common 
flag that flies over it; but it is also that 
thing which makes the American school 
possible, and has made it possible from 
the beginning. What is that thing? 

To answer this question adequately 
would require, I suppose, nothing less 
than a definition of Americanism, For 
our purpose it can perhaps be summed 
up in two words: one, the word of Emer- 
son, “America spells opportunity’; the 
other, enterprise, both cause and effect of 
opportunity. What makes the true Amer- 
ican boy is, I fancy, the consciousness 
that he has a chance for himself, and the 
impulse to make the most of his chance. 
It is the testimony of an English observer 
(important, if true) that “with American 
pupils the enthusiasm for learning is in- 
tense. Nervous, impatient of concentra- 
tion, independent in discipline as the 
American boy is, his deficiencies are more 
than compensated for by his desire for 
education as such. In my examination 
of schools of different types and profici- 
ency, I never stumbled across a really idle 
boy.” American parents and teachers 
have perhaps gone farther in their obser- 
vations and fared worse, yet no one will 
dispute the general point: the impulse 
of Americanism exists in the American 
boy. It is the resultant, doubtless, of 
forces that lie deeper than education. Of 
its source the American boy might truly 
say, as Lowell said of his love for litera- 
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ture: “I gat it in my mither’s wame.” 
The spirit of the immigrant (both in 
earlier and in later times), of the pioneer, 
of the fighter, of the explorer and subduer 
of the forests and streams, of the prairies, 
mountains and mines of a new world, is 
still quick and still a force to be reckoned 
with. 

The general attitude of the American 
people towards education, and the close 
relation that in America exists and is con- 
sciously maintained between education 
and success in life, both individual and 
national, are matters which I must now 
go into at some length, since they condi- 
tion and explain much that follows re- 
garding educational activity both in the 
schools and outside of them. 

We in America are so used to our 
system of popular education—to paying 
for it, profiting by it, complaining about 
its real or fancied defects and solemnly 
believing in it as a part of our national 
creed, that we are grieved when (as has 
actually occurred) Englishmen in Eng- 
land simply refuse to believe American 
lecturers on American education ; and we 
are surprised that Englishmen when they 
do believe are so astounded by our popu- 
lar system, and by the popular attitude 
toward it. A prominent Englishman has 
spoken of the intense belief of the Ameri- 
cans in the education of the masses; of 
their feeling that their country cannot 
progress and prosper without it; that if 
the people are to be raised it must be done 





This is the first of a series of nine articles on “How the American Boy Is Educated.” In this 
series Mr. Hervey will undertake to give a picture of the various and contrasting conditions 
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is to be given a chance for himself through education; How the demands of utility and culture 
are to be harmonized; and How, through education, worship and religion can be strengthened 
to meet the strain that modern life puts upon them,—these and other problems will be consid- 
ered, less by way of theorizing, than of enumerating and describing the forces actually at work, 


in the schools and elsewhere, toward a happy solution. 
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through the medium of education; that 
in the long run it is far more economical 
to educate the people than to have to sup- 
port the prisons, workhouses, etc.; in 
short, that education is their safety and 
salvation. “Nothing impressed me more,” 
writes an Oxford professor after an ex- 
tended tour, “than the earnestness with 
which the citizens of the great republic, 
of every description, have taken to educa- 
tion. Not only is it the conviction of all 
the more thoughtful men and women in 
the States that the people having all the 
power of the state in their hands must be 
educated in order to secure and preserve 
political and social stability, but a belief 
in the necessity for education so pervades 
all the masses that the evening schools 
are crowded in all the large towns. This 
wholesome contagion spreads even to the 
motley crowds of immigrants who arrive 
every week from the Old World. No 
sooner do they find some sort of a home 
and something to do than they call on 
the heads of the public day schools to ar- 
range for the education of their children, 
and for their own education in the even- 
ing. I have heard of instances of the 
parents having called on the school 
teacher before they had even laid down 
their packs or found lodgings for their 
families.” “To an extent which it is 
hard or an Englishman to realize,” writes 
another, “the Americans are determined 
that their educational system shall be 
thoroughly efficient, and that where ef- 
ficiency and economy are in apparent con- 
flict, it is economy which must give way.” 

It is worth while to note at this point 
that the contrast between America and 
England in respect of popular education 
is far greater than that between America 
and either Germany or France. In Eng- 
land every victory for popular education 
must be won in spite of the fierce op- 
position of vested interests. Ancient 
foundations preémpt the ground. Popu- 
lar education is a young and tender plant, 
overshadowed by jealous and powerful 
neighbors. To attempt in England to 
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plow a straight furrow or cultivate a 
garden plot for popular education is like 
trying to raise potatoes among the rami- 
fying roots of an old and still vigorous 
orchard. In Germany the belief in popu- 
lar education was born in the travail of 
the Napoleonic wars; in France a like 
belief was crystallized by the disaster of 
1871: in England the victory will be com- 
pletely won, if ever, when the decline of 
industrial supremacy shall have taught its 
humiliating lesson. In America, as every 
school boy knows, popular education, uni- 
versal and free, is the corner stone of the 
republic, and of every commonwealth 
composing it. In education, as in politics 
and in religion, replying to the nations 
who may say, “With a great sum obtained 
I this freedom,” America may proudly 
and humbly say, “But I was born free.” 

To account for this present popular 
belief and enthusiasm solely on historic 
grounds, would be to overlook several 
important and interesting phenomena, 
which it is worth our while now to ex- 
amine. 

The popular belief in popular educa- 
tion is a complex of many experiences, 
had by many people high and low, rich 
and poor. Woven into it are considera- 
tions, conscious and unconscious, selfish 
and unselfish: considerations of immedi- 
ate personal gain, ease, or position, and 
considerations of the purest public spirit, 
and of the farthest public foresight. 

Of unconscious influences one of the 
strongest is doubtless, the mere fact of 
personal experience: we tend to believe 
in that to which we are accustomed—that 
which has the sanction of immemorial 
usage; we have gone to the public schools 
as did our fathers and grandfathers, and 
we believe in them—in spite of what 
they did not do for us. When consciously- 
wrought reasons come to be assigned 
they are sometimes pitifully crass and 
low, but they are none the less genuine 
and efficient. The washerwoman wishes 
her daughter to study Latin for the un- 
disguised reason that Latin is to her at 
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the farthest imaginable remove frcm 
utility. “I have observed,” says another 
lowly and hard working mother, “that to 
have an education is the best way to get 
rid of having to work,” and she steams 
and drudges in the kitchen all through 
the summer vacation while her “edu- 
cated” daughters sit on the piazza, and 
“dress” for supper. All of which is of a 
piece with the objection to the study of 
Greek made by the member of a school 
committee in a suburban city, that “there 
are so few Grecks here it doesn’t pay”; 
of a piece, too, with the answer of the 
elderly negro to President Gilman : 

“Why do you study Latin?” 

“Because I am going to be a preacher 
and I want to know how to read the Bible 
in the original tongue.” 

“But the Bible wasn’t written in Latin, 
was it?” 

“No, sir; but somehow if you know 
Latin you get nigher back to it.” 

Such reasons are on a par with those 
of certain school teachers who are fain to 
continue their liberal and professional 
studies after they have begun to teach, not 
because impelled by love of knowledge but 
because driven by official regulations 
which make continued study the sine qua 
non of continued professional promotion. 

What may be called the industrial mo- 
tive is probably the most widely efficient 
of all the motives playing on the Ameri- 
can boy towards producing in him practi- 
cal belief in education. The whole in- 
dustrial world seems, to have conspired 
with educational institutions to place a 
premium on education. The same is true 
of France and Germany, where the road 
to advancement, even in the trades, lies 
through the completion of courses in 
regular or “continuation” schools. But 
while on the continent such regulations 
have solidified into laws,—sometimes 
laws of the trades union, sometimes laws 
of the state.—in America the regulations 
are for the most part less formal than 
real. There are signs, however, that the 
foreign system is gaining ground. 

6 


If we turn now from the individual 
to the mass point of view, it naturally 
appears that just as the industrial value 
and success of the individual depends on 
his education, so the combined industrial 
prosperity of the nation depends on the 
education of its citizens. This does not of 
course mean that the present position of 
the United States in the markets and in- 
dustries of the world is due to the 
superior schooling of those who have 
made the country what it is—and this for 
the simple reason that those leaders did 
not have such schooling. But it does 
mean—and this is universally realized 
and admitted—that, while education can 
create neither an individual nor a nation, 
it can and does make both more efficient 
than they otherwise could be, and that in 
particular, after a certain stage of develop- 
ment of natural resources, education is 
absolutely essential to guide, regulate and 
maintain further development. As Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has said: “Education may 
not make a nation, but a nation would 
certainly be ruined without it.” 

This true and terse summing up of the 
sphere of education as regards national 
success is even truer of moral than it is 
of material matters, and it grows more 
urgently true with every advance in ma- 
terial prosperity. The moral problem be- 
comes “increasingly complex with every 
advance in civilization. There are many 
who, when they say “I believe in educa- 
tion,” are thinking of these problems, and 
of the power which resides in a full pano- 
plied education to solve them. 

Closely akin to this is the point of view 
of the social reformer, the idealist, and the 
philosopher—prophets of the modern 
world—to whom a vision has come of 
man as he might be, and as he shall be 
on this earth, and of human society as it 
must be one day, unless all visions are to 
fail. To whom or to what agency can 
the idealist look for the realization of his 
ideals? There is abundant evidence on 
every hand in every community, that the 
main reliance of thoughtful men is in- 
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creasingly placed on education. This was 
not always the case. Philanthropy has, 
in the history of progress, sometimes 
meant alms, sometimes agitation, some- 
times revolts, revolutions, reformations. 
Today it largely means the education 
which underlies all these and tends to 
replace them. The practical reformer is 
today the former,—who is less ready to 
head an agitation than, for example, to 
found a social settlement. 

It is a notable fact, and one which has 
never been so widely and so practically 
recognized as during the past twenty 
years, that when any change is to be in- 
wrought into the fabric of a people’s life, 
the method must be an _ educational 
method, and the means, the agencies of 
education. The various “campaigns of 
education,” and in particular’the recently 
founded Religious Education Association, 
are instances of this. How, indeed, can 
any person or any group or society of 
persons be permanently influenced and 
molded except by education? Punish- 
ment, whether in the home or in the state, 
is efficient only so far as it is educative. 
Preaching completely accomplishes its 
object only when it follows the normal 
course of the education process, reach- 
ing the will through the intelligence, the 
sensibilities and the emotions; reaching 
the intelligence through the normal ave- 
nues of approach ; and above all recogniz- 
ing that mere preaching is but a partial 
factor and must be supplemented by those 
institutional forces that work, silently and 
unobserved, upon the springs of conduct, 
that guide the course of action, and that 
wear deep the channels of habit. Social 
reforms are brought about less by legal 
prohibition than by constructive educa- 
tion. To take a familiar example, educa- 
tion attacks intemperance front and flank 
and rear,—first, by undermining the ap- 
petite for drink through food chosen, pre- 
pared and served according to the pre- 
cepts of the cooking school; secondly by 
sapping the demand for low society by 
developing the taste for elevating inter- 
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course, and, thirdly, by toning up the 
general moral system through the presen- 
tation of ideals. 

Education is the efficient way of accom- 
plishing the ideal ends of humanity. It 
is the most modern application of the 
apostolic dictum, “Overcome evil with 
good.” It is the application of law to 
the agencies of human betterment. In 
an age and in a country in which there ex- 
ists an instinct for progress and a sense of 
scientific method, it is but natural that 
there should also be found a passion for 
education. 

What is education? For we have not 
yet answered the question which con- 
fronted us at the beginning. We have 
seen that is was a something that looms 
large before the American boy at the 
outset of his career; something that is 
eagerly sought by the immigrant and that 
is as eagerly looked to by the captain of 
industry, as by the prophet of society. But 
what education is in itself, considered 
apart from its value to society and to the 
individual, is still to be defined. 

What education is will most clearly 
stand forth against the background of 
what it is not. Education is not, as we 
have already said, creation or heredity; 
it cannot take the place of original ca- 
pacity ; even instruction and training can 
not make of a boy more than he originally 
had it in him to become. Birth is a gift, 
and the only gift; all else must be won, 
and won by, not for, the individual,—won 
by the use of original powers which can 
not be added to, though by abuse and dis- 
use they may be subtracted from. Neither 
is education knowledge or information, a 
point which is sufficiently made clear by 
the popular definition of pedant—one who 
has made way with his brains to make 
room for his learning. Still less is it 
training or skill, for a brute can be trained, 
and the most unschooled and ignorant 
person can acquire skill. The view is no 
longer tenable that education is alone or 
chiefly the discipline of faculty—a kind of 
whetstone for the sharpening of dull wits, 




















(though no conception of what education 
is dies harder than this) ; for there is no 
such thing as a human faculty considered 
apart from its particular use; and since a 
man can not remember in general, image 
in general, think, feel or will in general, 
or be good in general, it follows that he 
can not be trained in general. One does 
not train a dog in general but in reference 
to specific activities and a specific environ- 
ment, and the training of a man does 
not,—to mention a specific case,—consist 
in making him good, but in making him 
good for something. The fallacy of the 
view we are rejecting further appears in 
this: if education meant discipline and 
little or nothing else, human faculties be- 
ing the same in France, Germany and 
America, the course of education for the 
purpose of disciplining or sharpening 
those faculties would also be identical in 
all three nations. The memory of Ameri- 
can boys would be better trained on the 
French irregular verbs than on the Eng- 
lish, and the topics in history for the Ger- 
man lad would be chosen less for their 
bearing on his love for the German 
fatherland than for their supposed 
pewers to sharpen his historic wits. 
Education has always had and must ever 
have a national bent. Each American boy 
is educated not merely in view of his 
native capacities, interests, and suscepti- 
bilities, but in view of the country he lives 
in, and of the social system that environs 
him and that is as much a part of him 
as the air in his lungs or the blood in his 
veins. The first argument against limit- 
ing education to the three R’s (and we 
shall meet several other such arguments 
before we are done with educating the 
American boy), is that the “three R” sys- 
tem is defensible only on the doubly false 
assumption that education is the whetting 
of the powers and that this whetting may 
be sufficiently done on the ancient grind- 
stone of the three R’s. 

A noble conception which is as old at 
Plato looks upon man as forever realizing 
infinite ideals, and upon education as the 
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process of their realization, “the process 
of giving to the body and to the soul all 
the beauty and all the perfection of which 
they are capable.” The peculiar value of 
this inspiring view lies in its suggestion 
of the limitless possibilities of human de- 
velopment—never fully realized, but for- 
ever approaching realization. But this 
conception like all others which include 
the individual and omit his environment, 
leaves us to discover for ourselves that no 
individual can attain beauty and per- 
fection in himself except by taking up 
into himself and making a part of him- 
self that world of nature and of man 
without which no man can wholly live, 
and without adjustment to which no 
man can be completely educated. 
Towards this insight we are helped by 
the doctrine of evolution, which teaches 
that life is the adjustment of inner to 
outer relations, and that education, where- 
by man is prepared for complete living, is 
the adjustment of a human being to his 
environment. And since the natural en- 
vironment of man is not unintelligible, 
but bears the imprint of the same Reason 
that created his own spirit; and since, 
furthermore, the human environment is 
not strange and foreign to him, but bone 
of his bone and flesh of his flesh, each in- 
dividual, therefore, can and must go out 
into the world of man and nature to find 
himself ; the environment is a spiritual en- 
vironment; and “education” in President 
Butler’s comprehensive and _ inspiring 
phrase “must mean the gradual adjust- 
ment of a human being to the spiritual 
possessions of the race.” . 
The word “adjustment” as here used is 
pregnant with meaning; and much in 
what follows hinges on an adequate 
understanding of that meaning. It may 
therefore be briefly explained. Every 
human being that comes into the world is 
more or less preadjusted to it, the lower 
animals more, man less perfectly. At the 
outset “the mind and the world are some- 
thing of a mutual fit.” In all animals the 
period of infancy is provided for the ex- 
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press purpose of making this “fit” closer. 
If the situations to be met with in life are 
simple,—if the lock to be fitted with key 
is of the least complex pattern—the ad- 
justments are easily made—the key is 
quickly filed and easily used. It does not 
take long for a bright dog to learn to 
fetch and carry or for any boy to learn 
to shovel gravel, or serve customers with 
tea and molasses. Many persons suffer 
arrest at this stage of simple adjustment ; 
throughout their lives they remain simple 
machines, like hoes or spades, unable to 
adjust themselves to changed conditions, 
unable to turn to varied employments, ill- 
adjusted or non-adjusted to the oppor- 
tunities and demands of parenthood, citi- 
zenship, personal pleasure and higher 
human life. If, however, the situations 
to be met in life are more complex (and 
there is no American boy who does not 
face conditions of more or less com- 
plexity) the adjustment must be corre- 
spondingly complex, and require a corre- 
spondingly long time to effect. Some 
men, so far from being like old-fashioned 
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front door keys, or hoes and shovels, are 
like pass keys, ready for any lock, like 
time locks, like printing presses. The 
problem of education is so to work upon 
the plastic human material throughout 
its beneficently prolonged period of in- 
fancy as to produce a splendid, conscious, 
human machine, which shall be per- 
fectly adjusted to the manifold relations 
of life. 

The problem is thus a practical prob- 
lem. The final aim of education is as 
Ruskin says, “not to make a boy know 
what he did not know before, but to make 
him behave as he did not behave.” The 
knowledge taught must be practical 
knowledge; it must throb with life. 
Everything in school must find its count- 
erpart in life The threefold test, there- 
fore, of every school curriculum, and of 
every other course of education, is: Does 
it place the lad in possession of his 
spiritual heritage from the past? does it 
place him in touch with the civilization of 
the present? does it prepare him for deal- 
ing with the problems of the future? 











LOS ANGELES VS. POLES AND WIRES 


The history of most civic reforms is 
the same—a history of public sentiment 
directed by intelligent, self-appointed 
committees, which in the end force their 
opinions upon the statute books or muni- 
cipal ordinances. In Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, the most recent reform along civic 
betterment lines has been the successful 
crusade against overhead wires and poles. 
The leading spirit in this movement was 


the Municipal League, composed of 325 


of the representative citizens of Los 
Angeles, and, by a unique campaign, they 


succeeded in arousing civic pride to the 
point where relief became an accom- 
plished fact. 

The conditions were such that, out- 
side of the restricted conduit area, estab- 
lished in the business center, the entire 
residence section of the city was given 


over to “two competing telephone com- 
panies, three electric lighting companies, 
four trolley companies, and two telegraph 
companies.” The result was that the 
poles frequently numbered eighteen to 
the 350-foot block, while there were 
corners in the best residence district 
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where twenty-five poles might be counted 
within a radius of 100 feet. Trees were 


destroyed ; the appearance of the city was’ 


marred, real estate values depreciated ; 





THE WHISPERING PINES OF SECOND STREET 
—From Los Angeles Municipal League Bulletin. 


home building was discouraged ; and the 
poles and wires became recognized as one 
of the characteristics of Los Angeles. 
The Municipal League mapped out a 
campaign, which it consistently carried 
out. Prizes were offered for the “best 
(worst) pictures of poles and wires,” and 
the most symbolical of these were pub- 
lished in bulletins, issued from time to 
time. With good pictures and expressive 
English the sentiments of these bulletins 
found a hearty reception with the public. 
The cleverness of the illustrations and 
their titles could not but receive attention 
from both friends and foes of the move- 
ment. An excellent photograph of a resi- 
dence thoroughfare veiled with poles and 
wires was labeled “Who Owns the 
Street?” Other illustrations were re- 
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ferred to by the apparently appropriate 
titles : Mansions in the Skies, Good Archi- 
tecture Crucified, Twenty Poles to One 
Tree, The “Uglification” of Ninth Street, 
Puzzle—Find the House, and The 
Whispering Pines of Second 
Street. 

The league went so far as to 
recommend the kind of an ordi- 
nance that it believed should be 
adopted, with the final result that, 
after a fight before the board of 
public works, it was passed by 
the city council unanimously and 
without opposition. 

The ordinance as passed, pro- 
vides that the area in which it 
shall be unlawful to erect poles 
shall be extended in such manner 
as to add to or include within said 
district or districts annually two 
miles of street. Exception is made 
in the case of poles for electric 
light and trolley wires. 

It is provided that the owners 
of property fronting on any street 
may petition that such street may 
be included within the “conduit 
district,” but the city council may 
use its discretion, with the restric- 
tion that not more than two dis- 
tricts shall be created in any one year. The 
idea of the framers of the ordinance was 
that local improvement organizations, in 
their desire to secure its benefits, would of- 
fer bonuses, in the shape of promises of 
other street beautification, for a favorable 
report on their petitions, and it was intend- 
ed that such offers would carry weight with 
the municipal authorities. Whatever be 
the results, the Municipal League is con- 
gratulating itself upon its success thus 
far, and is looking forward to a more 
beautiful Los Angeles. 


— 


CLEVELAND'S BILLBOARD CODE 





The city of Cleveland is to be congrat- 
ulated on the completeness and extent of 
its building code, which, after being 
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worked out by a special commission ap- 
pointed for this purpose, was passed by 
the city council. It takes a firm grasp 
of the construction of all buildings, 
with their proper sanitation, and the 
building of fences, signs and other struc- 
tures within the corporation limits of the 
city, violations of which are to be pun- 
ished by either fines or imprisonment. 
To understand the extent of the regu- 
lations, and the care with which they were 
drafted, that section devoted to “Signs 
and Billboards” may be taken as an ex- 
ample. Divided into twenty-three parts, 
it begins with a definition of the matters 
with which it deals, and then adopts a 
unit of measure as a standard. This unit 
is “a standard piece of paper, the dimen- 
sions of which are twenty-eight inches in 
height by forty-two inches in length, re- 
spectively, the unit of height and the unit 
of length.” After allowing for margins, 
it is enacted that no sign or billboard 
shall be more than ten feet high nor more 
than forty-two and one-half feet long. 
Among the other rules is mentioned the 
location and setting of the boards, dis- 
tance from lot lines, material, sky signs, 
signs on buildings, supports and anchors, 
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swinging, projecting, illuminated, banner 
and fence signs, and signs on public prop- 
erty. These regulations are to go into 
effect immediately on all work hereafter 
to be erected or on existing work to be 
repaired. 

Perhaps the most interesting rule from 
a civic betterment standpoint is that con- 
cerning signboards as nuisances. It reads: 
“All signboards and billboards now or 
hereafter to be erected on any residence 
street within 200 feet of any park, park 
boulevard or driveway, except signboards 
not exceeding a one-sheet board in area, 
used for advertising the sale or renting 
of the property on which they are located, 
and all signs on buildings on any resi- 
dence street within said 200 feet, except 
signs advertising the business within, or 
signs used to advertise the selling or rent- 
ing of the property, are hereby declared 
to be public nuisances and any such first 
described signboards or billboards now 
existing shall be removed by the owners 
thereof within thirty days after the pas- 
sage of this ordinance, and upon failure 
thereof the same shall be torn down under 
the direction of the Inspector of Build- 
ings.” 





TWENTY POLES TO ONE TREE. 





SIXTEENTH AND GEORGIA, 


—From Los Angeles Municipal League Bulletin. 
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CIVIC COOPERATION 


An interesting development of the civic 
improvement movement is the inaugura- 
tion of a bureau of information especially 
designed to serve the constituency so 
largely represented at Chautauqua as- 
semblies and among reading clubs. 

During several sessions the civic bureau 
of information has been a feature of the 
Assembly at Chautauqua, New York. In 
modified form similar service has been 
rendered throughout the year in connec- 
tion with conventions and other gather- 
ings. 

For the enlargement of this work by 
mail and at’ conventions and institutes 
Civic Codperation offers its services to 
those interested in the betterment of com- 
munity life. With headquarters at Chau- 
tauqua during July and August, and at 
Chicago the remainder of the year, this 
bureau will constantly supply material to 
meet particular conditions. 

Civic Codperation aims to reach the 
smaller communities and the smaller units 
—the schools, clubs and neighborhoods— 
of the larger cities; its patrons will be 
brought into touch with accessible sources 
of information, the best methods, and sig- 
nificant developments. Special attention 
is given to club programs, library work, 
and civics in the schools. 

The annual subscription of one dollar 
entitles to all practicable services, includ- 
ing coupons exchangeable for informa- 
tion and printed matter. A noteworthy 
feature is the absence of competition with 
other organizations. The particular form 
of service is not offered elsewhere, and 
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through this clearing house all organiza- 
tions and interests may be aided. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Civic 
Cooperation, E. G. Routzahn, secretary, 
5711 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. 

Among the features of the present sea- 
son are the arrangement of the Cleveland 
home gardening plans for use by schools 
and clubs in any town, and the prepara- 
tion of civic material for school use. 


FROM THE FIELD 


A $5,000 electrolier to be placed at the junc- 
tion of Main, Huron and Genesee Streets, Buf- 
falo, New York, has been accepted from the So- 
ciety for Beautifying Buffalo by the board of 
aldermen. 

“A Year’s Discussion and Development,” 
Secretary C. R. Woodruff’s annual review 
presented at the Chicago meeting of the 
National Municipal League, has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form No. 11 of the publications of 
the National Municipal League, Philadelphia. 

The American Civic Association, in session 
at St. Louis, unanimously adopted the fol- . 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas, Plans for a “model city” at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition which would 
serve as an object lesson to the people in civic 
art and civic functions have been relegated to 
the form of a socalled “model street” ; 

And whereas, The American League for 
Civic Improvement and the American Park 
and Outdoor Art Association inaugurated, en- . 
dorsed and advertised the project of a “model 
city’ and worked for its consummation upon 
official representation that it would be estab- 
lished, 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition authorities to 
change the name “model street” to “municipal 
exhibit street,” which more.accurately describes 
the valuable exhibits contributed by Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, New York City, Kansas 

City, and San Francisco. 


CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAMS 


STREET DECORATION 


Enough program material is supplied for 
weekly sessions, though selections may be made 
for monthly or fortnightly meetings. 

1. Roll-call: Each member can suggest some 
particular improvement in the streets of 
his own town or city,—add a tree at one 
point, remove a sign here, extend the 
sidewalk there, etc. 

2. Correlation: Appoint some person to out- 
line briefly the inter-relation of the civic 
topics in the September CHAUTAUQUAN: 
Civic Lessons from Europe, Bacteri- 


ology and Social Welfare, Social Prog- 
ress in Europe, items in Survey of Civic 
Betterment, Highways and Byways, etc., 
etc. 

3. Summary: Epitomize article, Street Deco- 
ration, by Milo Roy Maltbie, in Septem- 
ber CHAUTAUQUAN. 

4. Symposium: Brief papers on “Public Art 
in Other Lands.” See Municipal art in 
Paris, C. M. Robinson, Harper’s, 103: 
200-207 (July, 1901); Municipal art in 
Italy, Allen French, New Eng. Mag., 18: 
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33-52 (March, ’98) ; Art effort in British 
cities, C. M. Robinson, Harper’s, 105: 
787-06 (Oct., 02); Municipal art in the 
Netherlands, Allen French, New Eng- 
land Magazine, 18 :267-268 (May, ’98). 


5. Address: “The Town’s Opportunity :” 


how it may do more than the city for a 
more beautiful American life. See 
Town’s opportunity, C. M. Robinson. 
(Send four cents to Civic Codéperation, 
5711 Kimbark Ave., Chicago). 


6. Map Study: Use a map of your town to 


point out how streets can be rearranged, 
“squares” laid out, a beautiful view be 
preserved, etc. 


7. Assigned Reading: Give each member an 


article to read and report upon briefly: 
Art in public works, Sylvester Baxter, 
Century, Oct.,’02, Municipal art. L. F. Per- 
kins, CHAUTAUQUAN, 36:516-527 (Feb., 
’03) ; Beautifying of cities, C. H. Ca fin, 
W orld’s W ork, 3: 1429-1435 (Nov.,’or) ; 
Prize designs for an isle of safety, ’ 
Lamb, CHAUTAUQUAN, 36:83 (Oct., 
’o2); City of the future—a prophecy, 
J. B. Walker, Cosmopolitan, 31:473-5 
(Sept., ’o1); The “White City” and 
after, Charles Zueblin, CHAUTAUQUAN, 
38 :373-84 (Dec., 1903); Moral effect of 
public beauty, CHAUTAUQUAN, 38:391-2 
(Dec., 03); What a great city might 
be—a lesson from the White City, J. C. 
Adams, New England Magazine (March, 
96); Harrisburg plan, Charles Zueblin, 
CHAUTAUQUAN, 39 :60-68 (March, 04) : 
More beautiful public life, E. D. Mead, 
New England Magazine, 10:387-92 
(June, ’94); Difficulties in village 
improvement and how to meet them, 
Mrs. A. B. Gaskill, CHAUTAUQUAN, 39: 
180-1 (April,’04) ; Municipal art, C. H. 
Caffin, Harper's, 100 :655-66 (April, 
1900) ; Making of the city, Charles 
Zueblin, CHAUTAUQUAN,  38:267-75 
(Nov., ’03); How to beautify the city, 
R. Sturgis, Scribner's, 33 509-12 (April, 
03). 


8. Symposium : Brief papers or talks on the 


followin (a) “Clean streets.” See 
For a cleaner Chica: 0, CHAUTAUQUAN, 
37 :305 (June, ’03); Street cleaning and 
the disposal of a city’s wastes, G. E. 
Waring, Jr., Doubleday. (b) “Over- 
head Wires.” See Municipal year book, 
M. N. Baker, Engineering News; same, 
CHAUTAUQUAN, 36:530-1 (Feb., ’03). 
(c) “Public school grounds.” See 
Beautifying of school grounds, Mrs. H. 
J. Hall, CHAUTAUQUAN, 38 :276-81 (Nov., 
’03). (d) “Removal of Fences.” See 
Country Life, 4 :324-26, etc., ( Sept., ’03). 
(e) * “Beauty in public and private build- 
ings.” See Beautiful public buildings, 
Outlook (Feb. 2, ’02); Doors and door- 
ways, E. C. Holtzoper, Country Life; 
Best House to live in, J. W. Dow, 
W orld’s Work, 7:4291-4309 (Jan., ’04) ; 
Municipal aesthetics from a legal 'stand- 
point, Municipal Affairs (Dec., ’99); 
Limitation of height of bullae Annals 
of American Academy (July, ’99); 


Modern business building, J. L. Steffens, © 


Scribner's, 22:37-61 (July, ’97).  (f) 
“Railroad Stations.” See Railroad Beau- 


‘ 


tiful, C. M. Robinson, House and Garden 
(April, ’04), also in pamphlet, George 
H. Daniels, New York City; Railroad 
station improvement, Mrs. A. E. Mc- 
Crea, CHAUTAUQUAN, 39:368 (June, 
’04) ; Railroad station grounds in How 
to pian the home grounds, S. Parsons, 
Jr., Doubleday. (g) “Outdoor adver- 
tising.” See Fight against advertising 
disfigurement, A. R. Kimball, Scribner’s, 
29:10I-105 (Jan., ’or) ; Abuses of public 
advertising, C. M. Robinson, Atlantic, 
93 :289-299 (March, ’04); Regulation of 
public advertising, Nation, 78 :163-4 
(March 3, 04); War against the bile 
board, CHAUTAUQUAN, 37:304 (June, 
’03) ; Against the bill-board, CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, 38:80-90, (Nov., ’03). (h) 
“Trees in town and city.” See Plea for 
trees and parks in cities, Louis Wind- 
miller, Forum, 29:336-346 (May, 1900) ; 
Vegetation a remedy for the summer 
heat of cities, Stephen Smith, Pop. Sci. 
Mo., 54:433-450 (Feb., 99) ; Tree plant- 
ing on streets and highways, W. F. Fox 
(J. B. Lyon Co.); Fruit trees for orna- 
mental purposes, J. H. McFarland, 
CHAUTAUQUAN, 39:280 (May, ’04). 


9. Paper: The Village Street: how to make 


it neat, wholesome and altogether pleas- 
ing, and yet remain unlike a city street. 


10. Paper: “What the Children Can Do.” 


See Pledge of the Austin Clean City 
Club, CHAUTAUQUAN, 36:82 (Oct., ’o2) ; 
Junior civics in St. Louis, CHautavu- 
QUAN, 37 :306 (June,’03) ; Juvenile street- 
cleaning leagues, in Street cleaning,, G. 
E. Waring, pp. 177-186, Doubleday, 
What is Junior Civics? E. G. Routzahn, 
CHAUTAUQUAN, 37 :515-19 (August, ’03) ; 
rae issues of Boys and Girls, Ithaca, 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 


See Also: 


“Cities,” “Parks,” etc. in Reader’s 
Guide to Periodicals. A wealth of 
material in Municipal Affairs, New York. 
Many references under cities and topics 
in Bibliography of municipal adminis- 
tration and city conditions. R. < 
Brooks (Continued up to date in Munici- 
pal Affairs ). 


“Subways.” “Streets,” etc., in New Inter- 


national Encyclopedia for clear and con- 
cise statements of many features need- 
ful for satisfactory service. 


Legislative developments in Comparative 


summary and index of legislation, 
Review of legislation, and Digest of 
governor's message, New York State 
Library, Annual. 


—, bibliography of civic progress, E. 


Routzahn, CHAUTAUQUAN, 37: :526- 
332 (Aug., ’03) ; 39:308-404 (June, ’04). 
Improvement of towns and cities, C 
Robinson, (Putnam’s) ; Modern Civic Art, 

C. M. Robinson (Putnam’ s). Civic prog- 
r= programs: Municipal art, CHaAvu- 
TAUQUAN, 36:532-533 (Feb., ’03). Civic 
Number, CHAUTAUQUAN, 37: 431-532 
(Aug., 1903). ear engineering and 
sanitation. M. N. Baker, (Macmillan). 
Park and Cemetery, Chicago. 


















DOMESTIC 


May 2.—Ex-President Cleveland, in a lecture 
at Princeton, explains the exercise of his 
gy at the time of the Chicago strike in 
I ee 
4.—Thirty-first General Conference of the 
M. E. church convenes at Los Angeles, Cal. 

7.—Payment is made by Secretary Shaw of 
$45,000,000 for Panama Canal property. 

8—Moros kill 2 officers and 15 men of the 
17th U. S. Infantry in Mindanao, P. I. 

9.—President Roosevelt appoints General 
George W. Davis as governor of the American 
zone at Panama. The War Department is to 
have full charge of the digging of the canal. 

14.—Mrs. John A. Logan is made acting 
president of the American Red Cross Society, 
Clara Barton resigned. 

16.—Governor Blanchard of Louisiana, in 
his inaugural, pledges the state to ‘protect the 
negro. 

18.—Following investigation by the New 
York Police Department, the Western Union 
Telegraph Company orders that no more rac- 
ing news shall be sent over its wires except 
in the form of ordinary messages. 

20.—The South Atlantic squadron is or- 
dered to Tangier to rescue Perdicaris, the 
American citizen, held for ransom by Moroccan 
bandits. 

25.—The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia acquits General James N. Tyner and 
Harrison J. Barrett, accused of conspiracy in 
the recent Post Office scandals. President 
Truesdale of the D. L. & W. R.R. disclaims 
any knowledge of an agreement between the 
coal carrying roads to control prices. 

28.—The commissioners appointed by congress 
to recommend legislation for the encourage- 
ment of the American merchant marine, meets 
at Baltimore. 

31.—The United States Supreme Court de- 
cides that congress has the power to legislate 
for the Philippine Islands and that the con- 
stitutional guarantee of trial by jury does not 
extend there. 

June 1.—Tenth annual conference on arbi- 
tration convenes at Lake Mohonk, New York. 

6.—Fresh labor troubles in Cripple Creek 
mining district of Colorado. Explosion kills 
twelve non-union miners and injures seven, 
at Independence, Colo. 

8—Battle between miners and militia at 
Dunneville, Colo.. two miners killed and four- 
teen wounded. Martial law is proclaimed in 
Teller County. 

10.—Governor Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania, 
names Attorney-General Philander C. Knox as 
the successor of the late Senator M. S. Quay. 

14.—United Confederate Veterans meet at 
Nashville. 

15.—Excursion steamer General Slocum, 
with about 1,800 passengers, mostly women and 
children, is burned in the East River at New 
York City, and 1,000 perish. 

21.—Republican National 
Chicago, adopts platform. 

24.—Paul Morton, of Illinois, is named as 
Secretary of the Navy, vice William H. Moody, 
resigned, to take the portfolio of Attorney- 
General. Victor H. Metcalf, of California, is 
appointed Secretary of Commerce and Labor 


Convention, at 
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in place of George B. Cortelyou, resigned to 
be Chairman of the National Republican. Com- 
mittee. 

30.—National Prohibition Convention, at 
Indianapolis, nominates Dr. Silas C. Swallow, 
of Harrisburg, Pa., for president and George 
W. Carroll, of Texas, for vice-president. 
Secretary Shaw, in his annual report, shows a 
United States Treasury surplus of $13,000,000 
and a deficit of $36,750,000 for the fiscal year. 

July 5.—Populists nominate Thomas E. Wat- 
son, of Georgia, for president and Thomas H. 
Tribbles, of Nebraska, for vice-president. 

9.—Democratic convention nominates Judge 
Alton B. Parker, of New York, for president. 

1o.—Henry G. Davis, ex-senator from West 
Virginia, is nominated for vice-president by 
the Democrats. 

12.—A meat famine is threatened by the 
strike of 50,000 employes of the so-called Beef 
Trust, as a result of wage reduction. 

13—Two hundred persons are killed and 
property worth $2,000,000 is destroyed near 
Manila, P. I., by a cloudburst. 

21.—Missouri Democrats nominate Joseph 
W. Folk, of St. Louis, for Governor on an 
“anti-boodling” platform. 

25.—The allied trades, of Chicago, to assist 
the butchers, call a sympathetic strike. The 
total number out of work is now over 30,000. 
Eighty-one mills, with 25,000 operatives, are 
idle in a textile strike at Fall River, Mass. 

26.—Thomas Taggart, of Indiana, is chosen 
chairman of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee. Thomas Morison is elected president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, vice 
Charles M. Schwab resigned. Martial law is 
declared at an end at Cripple Creek, Colo. 


27.—President Roosevelt is formally notified 
of his nomination for president of the United 
States, at his summer home at Oyster Bay, 
Long Island. Chicago packers refuse to nego- 
tiate with the strikers. Decree of foreclosure 
against the properties of the United States 
Shipbuilding Company in favor of several New 
York trust companies is signed by Judge Platt, 
of the United States Circuit Court in Con- 
necticut. 

28.—Comptroller Tracewell, of the Treasury, 
decides that the Panama Canal zone is not a 
part of the United States, but until action by 
congress, is under the control of the president. 

29.—Meat strike is extended from Chicago 
to New York. Federal grand jury returns 
indictments against seven men for the Slocum 
disaster. 


FOREIGN. 


May 1.—Russians, under Gen. Sassulitch, 
numbering 30,000, are badly defeated by 50,000 
Japanese under Gen. Kuroki, being driven out 
of Kulien-Cheng, with the loss of 28 guns and 
800 men, the Japanese loss being 700. 

2.—Japanese troops, under Gen. Kuroki, con- 
tinue their success of May 1, driving the 
Russians from Hamatan, capturing 20 guns, 
20 officers and many men. 

3.—Russians foil attempt to close the en- 
trance of Port Arthur, by sinking the five ships 
sent into the harbor by Admiral Togo. 

4.—Russians stop and search mails of a 
British steamer near Port Said. Panama 
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Assembly rejects the gold standard. Canal 
zone is transferred to the United States. 

5.—President Castro is made dictator for one 
year by act of Venezuelan congress. Japan 
borrows $50,000,000, half in the Gnited tates 
and half in England. Russia arranges for loan 
of $200,000,000 in Paris. Gen. Sassulitch, 
defeated on May 1, is relieved of his command. 

6.—Japanese, by seizing railway, isolate Port 
Arthur. Crisis is imminent between Peru and 
Brazil on account of occupation of disputed 
acre territory by the former. 

8—Russians abandon New-Chwang, before 
Japanese advance. British, after hard fighting, 
defeat 1,500 Thibetans at Kharola Pass. 

10.—Russians restore their railroad connec- 
tions. Cotton declared contraband by Russia. 

12.—Russians destroy their fortifications at 
Dalny. Loan of $50,000,000 by Japan is over- 
subscribed. Russia announces loan of $150,- 
000,000. 

13.—Japanese lose torpedo-boat near Dalny. 

15.—Japanese armored cruiser is crippled by 
torpedoes at Dalny. Russians claim Chinese 
are in league with Japanese. Japanese battle- 
ship Hatsuse, at Port Arthur, is blown up bv 
Russian mines, with loss of 450. Japanese 
cruiser Yoshinu, rammed by the cruiser 
Kasuga, sinks with 200 men. 

16.—Japanese cruiser Miyako strikes Russian 
mine in Kerr Bay and is blown up. 

17.—Japanese are in full control of Liao- 
Tung peninsula, with the exception of Port 
Arthur. 

18—China proclaims Chinanfu, Weishien, 
Choutsun and Chowcheen ports of commerce 
open to the world. 

19.—United States sends warships to Tangier 
on hearing that Ion Perdicaris, a naturalized 
American, and his step-son have been kidnaped 
and held for ransom by brigands in Morocco. 

21.—France recalls her Ambassador to the 
Holy See as a result of the Pope’s protest 
against recent visit of President Loubet to the 
King of Italy. General Stoessel’s troops, in a 
sortie from Port Arthur, defeat Japanese with 
loss of 1,000. Russian cruiser Bogatyr, 
stranded on a rock, is destroyed to prevent her 
capture by the enemy. 

22.—Morocco agrees to ransom Ion Perdi- 
caris and his stepson from their captors. 

25.—Reports of popular uprisings and the 
hanging of more than 600 nihilists throughout 
Russia. 

26.—After desperate fighting on both sides, 
Japanese drive Russians out of Kin-Chow to 
vicinity of Port Arthur. Japanese prize court 
at Sascho refuses to surrender cargoes cap- 
tured after outbreak of hostilities. Action of 
the French government, in recalling the 
ambassador at the Holy See, is approved by 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

29.—Russians abandon Dalny, the Japanese 
taking possession. 

31.—France offers to use her good offices for 
the release of Ion Perdicaris held by brigands 
in Morocco. k 

June 1.—Japanese occupy Samaja. 

3.—Russians, numbering 2,000, are defeated 
in battle near Polien-Tien. Amateur British 
golf championship is won by Walter J. Travis, 
an Am 

5.—Spain sends three warships to Morocco 
to assist in securing the freedom of Perdicaris. 


Thibetans refuse to consider settlement of dis- 
putes with Great Britain. 

6.—China complains to Russia of interference 
by the latter in Manchuria. 

8.—Moorish bandit Raisuli is granted his 
demands by Morocco for the surrender of 
Perdicaris. 

9.—Reports are current that Japan has 
secured the submarine boats Fulton and Pro- 
tector in the United States. 

11.—Russian sentiment aroused by news of 
sale to Japan of American-made torpedo-boats. 
Earl Grey succeeds Lord Minto as Governor- 
General of Canada. 

13.—Cossacks lose 800 men in battle near 
Polien-Tien. Russian law, prohibiting Jews 
from residing within thirty miles of the Rus- 
sian boundary, is repealed. 

14.—Decision by King Victor Emanuel of 
Italy is in favor of Great Britain in Anglo- 
Brazilian Sagete over Guiana boundary. 

15.—Raisuli, the Moorish bandit, increases 
his demands for release of Perdicaris and 
Varley. 

16.—Relief party of 14,000 men, under Gen. 
Stakelberg, on way to Port Arthur, is repulsed 
with loss of 800 men, Japanese loss being 1,000. 
Vladivostok fleet sinks five Japanese ships, 
including two transports with 1,000 men. 

22.—Secretary Hay demands of Morocco 
either “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 

23.—Demonstration takes place in Haiti 
against German and French ministers. In 
battle in Port Arthur harbor Japanese sink one 
Russian battle-ship and disable the Sevastopol 
and a cruiser. 

24.—Perdicaris and Varley, released by 
Raisuli, arrive in Tangier. 

26.—In battle near Tashi-Shiao, 40,000 Rus- 
sians are reported beaten by the Japanese. 
Russians lose three forts at Port Arthur. 

27.—Two Russian ships are destroyed by 
Japanese at Port Arthur. Germany sends 
battle-ships to Haiti. 

July 3.—Scandinavian-American steamer 
Norge runs on a rock west of the Hebrides, 
sinking with 700 emigrants. 

pp} ed wn boat Protector, purchased by 
Russia at Newport News, reaches Cronstadt. 

5.—The Czar appoints Prince Oblensky 
governor of Finland and declares Russian 
domination supreme. 

6—British capture Thibetan fort at 
Gyangtse. In attempting to enter Port Arthur 
harbor the Japanese lose two torpedo-boat 
destroyers. 

8.—Haiti refuses to make a commercial 
treaty with Germany. 

9.—General Oku captures Kai-Chow. 

11.—Porfirio Diaz is reélected president of 
Mexico. British steamer Cheltenham is 
declared a prize by the Russians at Vladi- 
vostok. 

14.—Russian volunteer Black Sea fleet takes 
the British liner Malacca as a prize to Suez. 

15.—Russian Black Sea fleet takes Japanese 
mail from the North German Lloyd steamer 
Prinz Heinrich. 

18—England disavows any intention to 
annex Thibet so long as no other power inter- 
feres. 

19.—Russians lose 2,100 men and the Japa- 
nese 1,200 in a battle near Tashi-Chiao. 

20.—British authorities at Port Said detain 
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the Russian prize crew and the captured 
steamer Malacca “pending instructions from 
England.” 

21.—Russia accepts England’s assurance that 
military stores found on the Malacca were 
intended for the Hong Kong naval arsenal. 

23.—After capture of Hamburg-American 
liner Scandia and two British steamers in the 
Red Sea, Russia promises England that all will 
be released and no more seizures made. 

25.—Russian Vladivostok squadron sinks the 
British steamer Knight Commander and cap- 
tures the German steamer Arabia off the 
Japanese coast. President Castro, of Vene- 
zuela, attaches the property of the New York 
and Bermudez Asphalt Company. 

26.—Japanese troops take possession of New- 
Chwang. British steamer Chalcas, from 
Tacoma, is seized by the Vladivostok squadron. 

27.—British government protests against 
Russia’s act in sinking the Kmght Commander. 
Japanese report a loss of 800 in tlie two days’ 
battle at Tachi-Chiao. 

28.—M. Plehve, the Russian Minister of the 
Interior, while driving through the streets of 
St. Petersburg, is killed by a bomb. 

29.—Russia protests against Great Britain 
allowing the shipment of contraband to Japan. 

31.—Russian general, Count Keller, is killed 
near Haicheng. France announces severance 
of all official relations with the Vatican. 


OBITUARY. 


May 1.—Antonin Dvorak, the 
composer. 

2.—Edward Fawcett, the American novelist. 

3.—Judge Andrew Kirkpatrick, United States 
District Judge for New Jersey. Ex-Congress- 
man Ashbel P. Fitch, of New York. 

5.—Maurus Jokai, the Hungarian novelist. 


Bohemian 


gi 

7-—Charles Morgan Mcllhenny, the Ameri- 
can artist. Andrew McNally, head of the pub- 
lishing firm of Rand, McNally & Co. of 
Chicago. Manuel Candamo, president of Peru. 

9.—Sir Henry M. Stanley, the African 
explorer. 

28.—United States Senator Matthew S. 
Quay. of Pennsylvania. Ex-Congressman 
Joseph B. Cheadle, of Indiana. 

30.—Mayor Robert McLane, of Baltimore. 

June 9.—Levi Z. Leiter, of Chicago. 

15.—General Count Bobrikoff, governor of 
Finland, assassinated. 

17.—Rear Admiral James A. Greer, U. S. N., 
retired. . 

25.—Clement Scott, the English dramatic 
critic. Ex-Congressman James A. McKenzie, 
of Kentucky. 

28.—Dan. Emmett, the author of “Dixie.” 

29.—Col. Joseph H. Brigham, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Ex-United States 
Senator John L. Mitchell, of Wisconsin. 

July 1.—George Frederick Watts, the English 
artist and sculptor. 

3—Dr. Theodor Herzl, president of the 
Zionist Congress. 

6.—Ex-Chief Justice Joseph H. Lewis, of the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. 

7.—Brigadier-General Thomas B. Howard. 

10.—General Toral, Spanish commander at 
Santiago at time of surrender. 

11.—Right Rev. Frederick Dan Huntington, 
Episcopal Bishop of Central New York. 

12—Mayor Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo, 
Ohio. 

30.—Count Keller, the Russian general is 
killed near Haicheng. 

26.—Rear Admiral Henry Clay Taylor, U. S. 
N., chief of the Bureau of Navigation, dies at 
Copper Cliff, Ontario. 


= 
CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS 


DOMESTIC 


1. Issues of the Presidential Campaign: Ap- 
point six persons to summarize issues in 
the party platforms, Republican, Demo- 
cratic, Prohibition, Populist, Social 
Democratic and Socialist Labor. 

2. Papers: (a) The Red Cross Society and 
Its Work; (b) Was President Roose- 
velt’s Old-Age Pension Order Justifi- 
able? (c) The Negro Question as a Dead 
Political Issue; (d) How Does the 
United States Govern the Panama Canal 
Zone? (e) Character Sketches of the 
Late Matthew Stanley Quay and Samuel 
M. Jones of Toledo. 

3. Readings: (a) From Ex-President Cleve- 
land’s article on “Government in the 
Chicago Strike of 1894,” McClure’s for 
July, and reply in The Public, Chicago, 
July 2; (b) From “Improvement in 
Education,” by Otto Heller, Exposition 
Number, World’s Work for August; 
(c) From “Frenzied Finance,” by 
Thomas W. Lawson, Everybody's for 
August; (d) From “Educational Prog- 
—— the Year,” The Outlook, Aug- 
ust 6. 


4. Discussion: The Civil War in Colorado. 


Select two persons to represent miners + 


and employees, two more to represent the 


military and civil authorities before the 
club as tribunal. 


FOREIGN 


1. Map Review: Iilustrate the progress of the 
Russian-Japanese war to date. 

2. Papers: (a) Lessons from Political Assas- 
sinations; (b) Effects of the New 
Treaty between France and England 
signed April 8; (c) The Florence May- 
brick Case (released July 20) ; (d) Great 
Britain in Thibet; (e) Character 
Sketches of the Late George Frederick 
Watts, painter; Henry M. Stanley, ex- 
plorer; Theodor Herzl, Zionist. 

3. Readings: (a) From “Christians in 
Japanese Politics,’ by E. W. Clement, 
World Today for July; (b) From “A 
Reading Journey Through Japan,” by 
Anna C. Hartshorne, THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN for August; (c) From “What the 
People Read in Russia and Japan,” Re- 
view of Reviews for April and May; (d) 
From “My Airships,” by Santos-Du- 
mont; (e) From “A Reading Journey in 
Belgium,” THe CHAUTAUQUAN for Sep- 
tember. 

4. War Symposium: (1) If Japan Should 
Win; (2) If Russia Should Win; (3) 
If Mediation of other Great Powers 
Should be Invoked. 
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Chautauqua Spare Minute Course 


The Chautauqua Spare Minute Course, com- 
plete in the pages of THe CHAUTAUQUAN for 
1904-05 beginning with this issue, has been 
arranged to meet the demand for a short 
course of systematic reading in place of hap- 
hazard, hit or miss reading to no purpose. The 
course consists of the seven leading serial topics 
entitled, “Social Progress in Europe,” “A 
Reading Journey in Belgium and Germany,” 
“German Master Musicians,” “Civic Lessons 
from Europe,” “Scientific Contributions to So- 
cial Welfare,” “How the American Boy is 
Educated,” and “Nature Study” (the last 
named beginning in October). 

This brief course offers to individuals a 
means of making the time spent in reading 
count for something during the year. It is 
planned to give a background, a standard of 
judgment, power of discrimination, sense of 
proportion, in a word education along lines of 
present-day importance, that will make all 
one’s reading of use to him. 

Additional articles and the regular depart- 
ments of the magazine relate to features of the 
course and constitute important sidelights upon 
it. “Highways and Byways” editorial com- 
ment on the current events with special refer- 
ence to the serial topics, “Survey of Civic 
Betterment,” “Talk About Books,” “News 
Summary,” programs, helps and hints, and 
special supplementary articles represent a use- 
ful and entertaining variety. 

One does not need to become a member of 
any organization to get the benefit of this 
“group plan” of reading. There is no member- 
ship fee and the course is offered to individual 
readers complete in the magazine for the year. 


RECOGNITION FROM CHAUTAUQUA 


In the last magazine of the year containing 
Spare Minute Course material, blanks will be 
printed upon the filling out of which a Spare 
Minute Course Certificate will be awarded by 
Chautauqua Institution. 

Persons will be entitled to a certificate who 
have read the Spare Minute Course serials 
named above. These will be known as “Speci- 
fied Reading.” For reading the other “recom- 
mended” serials and departments in the maga- 
zine a seal on the certificate will be awarded. 


SPARE MINUTE PROGRAMS 


The Chautauqua Spare Minute Course is 
especially adapted to the use of clubs and so- 
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cieties. It should be particularly helpful to 
clubs of men, school literary societies, church 
young people’s societies, organizations in shops 
and stores, and other groups of busy people 
with few opportunities and limited time. 

The program suggestions outlined under this 
heading will be based upon features of the 
“Social Progress Year” of topics as presented 
from month to month in this magazine. It is 
better to choose a few program suggestions 
and carry them out well than to try to do too 
much at a single session. 


Define terms: Social progress, socialism, 
social spirit, socialization, solidarity, 
feudalism, slavery, serfdom, political 
democracy, industrial democracy. 

Summary: Article on “Some Features of the 
Old Régime,” by F. A. Ogg, in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Discussion: Why should the French Revolu- 
tion be taken as a starting point for a 
survey of modern Social Progress? 

Readings: (a) From “Bacteriology: Food, 
Drink and Sewage,” by H. W. Conn, in 
THe CHAUTAUQUAN; (b) From “Social 
Unrest,” by John Graham Brooks; (c) 
From “Uplift Number” World’s Work 
for July; (d) From “Railroad Civics 
Number” THe CHAUTAUQUAN for June; 
(e) From “Social Salvation” by Wash- 
ington Gladden. 

Address: The Greatest Educational Need of 
Our Times. 

Review Paper: The Principles of Street Deco- 
ration (described in Mr. Maltbie’s 
article in THe CHAUTAUQUAN) and their 
application to local conditions. 

Symposium: Factors in Social Progress. Ap- 
point persons to describe the true func- 
tion of the reformer, the organizer, the 
preacher and the teacher in modern soci- 
ety, and vote on which is the most im- 
portant. 


Additional program material may be found in 
“Civic Progress Programs,” “Current Events 
Programs,” “Suggestive Programs for Local 
Circles,” “The Travel Club,” etc., on other 
pages of this issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Correspondence or inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to the Chautauqua Spare Minute 
Course, Chautauqua, New York. 
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A GREETING FROM THE CHANCELLOR 


Every Chautauqua reader will rejoice 
that Chancellor Vincent is once more at 
home in this country after 
his four years’ absence 
in Europe as_ Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. From his summer 
cottage at Chautauqua 
where so many plans for 
the C. L. S. C. have been 
developed since the days of 
its founding in 1878, he 
sends this message of greet- 
ing to every member of the 
oy Oe ee 


New books and a new year of inter- 
esting reading and study! I salute you at 
the outset—with congratulations and a 
word of counsel! 

To read thoughtfully is to study. One 
may transfer page after page of printed 
matter from the open book to the retina of 
his eye, and not study at all. But when 
he thinks as he reads, when he thinks 
about what he reads, when he thinks 
about it after he reads, he can afford to 
close, to lose, to forget the book—because 
having been a reader he is a student. One 
who follows this program does not after 
all lose the book because the substance 
and soul of it is absorbed by him and be- 
comes a part of his personality. 

Fellow members of the C. L. St C., let 
me exhort you to such thoughtful self- 
appropriating use of every page of the re- 
quired reading for the coming year! 

Joun H. VINCENT. 


CHANCELLOR 
VINCENT 


Tent Cottage, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., August 11, 1904. 








“WE NEED BUT TO DO EVERYWHERE, WHAT 
SOMEONE 15 DOING SOMEWHERE” 


At a great meeting in the Chicago Audi- 
toriumn held in November, 1903, to the 
memory of Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, Miss 
Jane Addams of Hull-House delivered a 
brief and most effective address upon 
Mr. Lloyd’s life and work. The address 
expressed so fittingly the growing social 
spirit of our time, which Mr. Lloyd 
helped to promote in no small degree, that 
even the following brief selection, which 
is all we can give here, will be of interest 
to readers of the Round Table: 

“His search for the Accomplished 
Good was untiring. It took him again 
and again on journeys to England, to 
Australia, to Switzerland, wherever in- 
deed he detected the beginning of an at- 
tempt to ‘equalize welfare,’ as he called 
it, wherever he caught tidings of a suc- 
cessful democracy. He brought back 
cheering reports of the ‘Labor Copartner- 
ship’ in England, through which the 
workingmen own together farms, mills, 
factories and dairies, and run them for 
mutual profit; of the people’s banks in 
Central Europe, which are at last bring- 
ing economic redemption to the hard- 
pressed peasants ; of the old age pensions 
in Australia; of the country without 
strikes because compulsory arbitration is 
fairly enforced ; of the national railroads 
in New Zealand, which carry the school 
children free and scatter the unemployed 
on the new lands. , 

“As other men collect coins or pictures, 
so Mr. Lloyd collected specimens of suc- 
cessful codperation—of brotherhood put 
into practice. He came at last to an un- 
shaken belief that this round old world 
93 
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of ours is liberty dotted over with groups 
of men and women who are steadily 
bringing in a more rational social order. 
To quote his own words: 

““We need but to do everywhere what 
some one is doing somewhere!’ ‘We do 
but need to do, what a few are doing !’ 
“We must learn to walk together in new 
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ways. 
“SPECIMENS OF BROTHERHOOD PUT INTO 
PRACTICE” 


What happier ideal for our Social Prog- 
ress year can be suggeted than this ex- 
pression of Miss Addams. If Mr. Lloyd 
has rendered service to the world by gath- 
ering up-this valuable material, let us as 
Chautauquans make ourselves familiar 
with it that we may let others know how 
the world is moving forward. Mr. Lloyd’s 
three books, “Labor Copartnership,” 
“Newest England,” and “A Country 
without Strikes,” are full of concrete il- 
lustrations. If your library does not own 
these books, try to get the librarian to 
secure them and each month let the circle 
devote part of one meeting to reports on 
“brotherhood put into practice.” Other 
books which throw light on this subject 
will be suggested from month to month. 
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SOME OF OUR AUTHORS 


Profesor F. A. Ogg who is contribut- 
ing our series of studies on “Social Prog- 
ress in Europe” is already 
known to many Chautauqua 9% 
readers through his admir- 
able articles on “Saxon f 
and Slav” which were pub- 
lished in THe CHAUTAU- F- 
QUAN two years ago. Mr.|- 
Ogg has been connected 
with the Department of 
History of the University of 
Indiana for some years, but 
has recently spent a year F. A. 066 
at Harvard University in preparation for 
further literary work. In addition to the 
articles mentioned above, he has published 
a volume on “The Exploration and Diplo- 
macy of the Mississippi.” 





The author of our book on “The 
French Revolution,” Professor Shailer 
Mathews of the University of Chicgo, has 
gainedanenviable reputation 
as a writer of history who 
combines accurate schol- 
arship with a peculiar felic- 
ity of expression. It would 
be difficult to find a book 
more suitable for study in a 
“Social Progress” year, 
since the Revolution was 
the starting point for the 
wonderful developments of 
the nineteenth century. Pro- 
fessor Mathews in addition 
to his university duties is editor of The 
World Today, a monthly magazine pub- 
lished in Chicago. 

“The States General,” which is the first 
book in our course for this year, belongs 
to an important series of stories on the 
French Revolution, by two Frenchmen, 
Messrs. Erckmann and Chatrain. Erck- 
mann was born in Phalsburg in Lorraine, 
and Chatrian in the same district; both 
were therefore very familiar with the 
history of that border territory in which 
the scene of “The States General” is laid. 
Many of their stories were first published 
in papers and magazines. Among the 
most widely read of these are “The His- 
tory of a Conscript of 1813” (1873), 
“Friend Fritz” and “Waterloo.” Two of 
their works were dramatized, “Le juif 
polonais” being familiar in America as 
“The Bells” in which Sir Henry Irving 
has frequently appeared. The combined 
literary activities of Messrs. Erckmann 
and Chatrain continued some thirty 
years, their partnership being dissolved in 
1889. 





SHAILER 
MATHEWS 


SOME NOVELS OF SOCIAL LIFE 
However busy we are, most of us snatch 

a little time through the year for the read- 
ing of fiction. Sometimes for want of 
something better at hand we read what- 
ever comes in our way and waste precious 
time that would be much more happily 
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spent on books more worth while and 
equally interesting. Why not plan to 
let our reading of fiction this year bear a 
relation to our studies, The fiction will 
thus illuminate the serious work and the 
latter will make our fiction more intel- 
ligible. How many of us are familiar 
with the following group of books each of 
which portrays some interesting phase 
of English social life : 

“John Halifax,” D. M. Craik; “Alton 
Locke,” Charles Kingsley; “Marcella,” 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward; “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” Besant; “Put Your- 
self in His Place,” Charles Reade ; “Mary 
Barton,” Mrs. Gaskell; “Felix Holt,” 
George Eliot ; “No. 5 John St.,” Richard 
Whiteing. Let us have one or more of 
these books where we can pick it up in 
moments of leisure. We may be sur- 
prised to find how much of the very best 
literature we can come to know in this 
way. If you read some of these books 
long ago, read them again now. ‘The 
world has changed and you have changed 
since that time and you will find that they 
give you a new point of view. 
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“MASTERS IN ART” 


Chautauqua readers will be glad to 
know that it is possible to secure for a 
trifling sum, many excellent reproductions 
of works of art that we shall want to 
study in connection with our Reading 
Journey in Belgium and Germany. A 
series of monographs entitled “Masters in 
Art” is being published by a Boston firm 
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who have already issued pamphlets on 
some thirty subjects. These monographs 
contain a biographical sketch of the artist, 
ten fine half tones of his works, and selec- 
tions from the writings of the great art 
critics commenting upon them. Each 
monograph costs twenty cents, so that it 
is possible for every circle, however is- 
olated, to be supplied with practical help 
in their study of the great works of art. 
For the Belgian Reading Journey, two 
of these monographs are available— 
Rubens and the Van Eycks. These can 
be secured by sending forty cents to Chau- 
tauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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In the C. L. S. C. Membership Book 
which goes to every enrolled member, a 
list of some four hundred French names 
has been given with the correct pro- 
nunciation of each as far as it is possible 
to indicate this by the printed page; but 
circles which can secure some teacher of 
French to conduct a pronunciation exer- 
cise for them should do so if possible, for 
the only sure way to acquire a correct 
knowledge of a foreign language is to 
hear it spoken. 


The Membership Book also contains re- 
view questions on all of the required books. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN will be found 
questions upon the required articles in the 
magazine. Circles are, however, urged to 
try the plan of making out their own 
questions, for the benefit that such an ex- 
ercise will be to the members. 


“= 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR OCTOBER 


OctosBer 1-8— 

In THE CHauTauguan: “The Belgium of 
Charles the Bold and Philip IT.” 

Required Books: “The States General” to 
page 58. “The French Revolution.” Chap- 
ter I, 

Ocroser 8-15— 

In THe CHautauguan: “The Belgium, of 
Charles the Bold and Philip IT.” 

Required Books: “The States General” to 
page 120. “The French Revolution.” Chap- 
ter II to page 23. 

OcToRER 15-22— 
In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: 


“Social Progress 
in Europe” to page 22. 





“The States General” t 


R d Books: 
equire Chap. 


page 188. “The French Revolution.” 
ter II concluded. 


OcTOBER 22-29— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
in Europe” to page 209. 

Required Books: “The States General,” 
concluded. “The French Revolution.” Chap- 
ter ITI. 


OctToBER 29-NovEMBER 5— 
In THE \CHAUTAUQUAN: 

Musicians.” Bac 
Required Sie: 

Chapter IV. 


“Social Progress 


“German Master 


: “The French Revolution.” 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


OctoBer 1-8— 

2% ~ Review: 

elgium. 

2. Roll-call: The characteristics of the Bel- 
gian cities which make them quite dis- 
tinct in their individuality. (A city 
should be assigned to each member.) 
See bibliography for references. 

Paper: The Van Arteveldes and their 
times (see bibliography.) 

Oral Report: Some characteristics of the 
guilds in Belgium. 

Book Review: Walter Scott’s “Quentin 
Durward” with selections. 

Reading: Selections from “Recent Scien- 
tific Contributions to Social Welfare” in 
this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


=— 


Geographical features of 


Octoser 8-15— 

1. Paper: The revolt of the Netherlands. 

2. Roll-call: Each member should be as- 
signed a given city and report on its 
chief buildings. The circle should have 
at hand all available photographs as 
well as the pictures in THe Caautavu- 
Quan. Different groups of buildings 
might be taken up in order—first the 
town halls. then the guild halls, the 
cathedrals, etc. 


Reading: Legends of the Ardennes (see 
“In the Ardennes”); Amusements and 
Legends (see “Belgian Life in Town 
and Country”); or “A Chapter of Folk 
Lore,” (see “Belgium and the Belgians) ; 
also “The Belfry of Bruges” (see 
“Library Shelf” in this magazine.) 

The Story of Egmont and Hoorne: Oral 
accounts with reading of selections from 
Schiller’s “History of the Revolt of the 
Netherlands” or from Motley’s “Rise of 
the Dutch Republic” or other histories 
(see bibliography. ) 

Discussion: The Van Eycks (see “Mas- 
ters in Art” and paragraph in Round 
Table.) 
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OctToBER 15-22— 


1. Roll-call: Brief reports on the other 
countries of Europe at the time of the 
French Revolution; their rulers and 
social conditions. (One country should 
be assigned to each member.) 

2. Quiz on Social Progress article. 

3. An imaginary meeting of representatives 
of the French nation in 1760. Ten 
persons should be chosen and each 
should make a _ three-minute speech 
expressing his feelings about the then 
present conditions of society. The ten 
characters might include: (1) Louis 

. (2) Madame de Pompadour. 
(3) A noble of the highest rank. (4) 
A conscientious intendant as Turgot. 
(5) A peasant. (6) A landless noble. 
(7) A member of the bourgeoisie. (8) 
An artisan. (9) An army officer. (10) 


A private. (See bibliography of works 
on the French Revolution on page 29 of 
this magazine and also in Professor 
Mathews’ book.) 

4. Reading: Selections from “Jacques Bon- 
homme” or from “John Bull on the 
Continent,” by Max O’Rell, or Dickens’s 
“Tale of Two Cities,” or Hugo’s “Hunch 
Back of Notre Dame.” 

5. Debate: Resolved, That there is greater 
moral danger to a nation from excessive 
wealth than from extreme poverty. 
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OcTOBER 22-29— 

1. Roll-call: Answered by quotations from 
Victor Hugo relating to the Revolu- 
tionary period. 

2. Review of Social Progress article. 

3. Reading: From Carlyle’s “French Revo- 
lution,” describing the last days of Louis 
XV, or from “Life and Letters of 
Madame de Sevigne,” by Anne Thack- 
ery Ritchie, or from one of the series 
“Famous Women of the French Court,” 
by Imbert de Saint-Amand. 

Pronunciation drill on French names (see 
Membership Book.) ¢ 


Reports on “Specimens of Human Brother- 
hood put into Practice” in France if 

. possible; if not, then in other countries 
(see “Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth 
Century,” and note in Round Table.) 

Discussion of article in this number of 
Tue CHAUTAUQUAN on “Civic Lessons 
from Europe.” 


=— 


OctToBER 29-NOVEMBER 5— 

1. Roll-call: Reports on the religious condi- 
tion of other European countries at the 
time of the French Revolution, character 
of the clergy, sectarian features and 
influences of the church. Different mem- 
bers should report on England, Russia, 
Germany, Austria, Italy and Spain. 

Review of Chapter IV in “The French 
Revolution.” yi 

Oral Report: The Illuminati, with reading 
from George Sand’s “The Countess of 
Rudolstadt,” which describes the organi- 
zation. 

Reading: “The Story of the Diamond 
Necklace” with selections from Carlyle’s 
essay, or readings from “Le Chevalier 
de Maison-Rouge,” by Dumas, or from 
“Our Dear Neighbors,” by Max O’Rell. 

The present-day religious problem in 
France. (See Review of Reviews, 20: 
609-11 (May, ’04). Outlook, 74:498-9 
(June 27, 03), and other recent maga- 
zine articles.) The problem in England 
(See Review of Reviews, 27:78-81 
(Jan., ’03), Outlook, 74:656-8 (July 
11, 03), Outlook, 74:766-7 (July 25, 03), 
and Chautauqua Assembly Herald for 
July 21, 03. The latter can be secured 
for five cents from the Chautauqua office. ) 
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THE TRAVEL CLUB 


These programs are intended for clubs or 
aduate circles which are specializing upon the 
eading Journey. 

As the individuality of the Belgian cities 
plays a large part in the history of the coun- 
try, it is suggested that one city be assigned 
to each member of the club who shall make a 
special study of it and be able to report at each 
meeting some facts which connect that city 
with the period or subject under discussion. 
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Geographical features of 


First WEEK— 
1. Map Review: 


Belgium. 

2. Roll-call: The characteristics of the Bel- 
gian cities which make them quite 
distinct in their individuality. 

Papers: The Guilds of Belgium; The Van 
Arteveldes and life in Belgium under 
the Burgundians. (See histories and 
suggestions in bibliography.) 

Reading: Selections from Henry Taylor’s 
poem of Philip Van Artevelde (see the 
Warner Library of the World’s Best 
Literature), or from “An Inland Voy- 
age,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, or 
from “Brave Little Holland and What 
She Has Taught Us,” by W. E. Griffis. 

Book Review: Walter Scott’s “Quentin 
Durward.” : 

Reading: Selections from “Quentin Dur- 


ward.” 
“<P 

SeconD WEEK— 

1. Paper: Charles V and his attitude toward 
the Netherlands. 

2.—Brief oral reports explaining the following 
architectural terms: Basilica, Roman- 
esque, Norman, Gothic, Flamboyant, 
Renaissance, Rococo. Each speaker 


should if possible have one or more 
pictures to illustrate the points brought 


out. 

3. Roll-call. The chief buildings of the 
different cities. The club should have at 
hand all available gy oom as well 
as the pictures in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Different groups of buildings might be 


taken up in order—first the town halls, 
then the guild halls, the cathedrals, etc. 
This will give an opportunity for com- 
parison of styles. 

4. Reading: Legends of the Ardennes (see 
“In the Ardennes,” Chapter IX), or 
Amusements and Legends (see “Belgian 
Life in Town and Country,” Chapter 
XIV), or from “A Chapter of Folk 
Lore” (see “Belgium and the Bel- 
gians’), or from “From Home to 
‘Throne in Belgium,” Harper’s Magazine, 
94:722 (April, ’97). 

5. Book Review: With reading of selections: 
“The Lion of Flanders,” by Henri Con- 
science. 

= 

Tuirp WEEK— 

I. Brief reports of the religious and political 
conditions in the various countries of 
Europe at the time of the accession of 
Philip II. 

2. Character Studies: Philip II; William the 
Silent (see bibliography.) 

3. The Story of Egmont and Hoorne: Oral 
account with reading of selections from 
Schiller’s “History of the Revolt of the 
Netherlands,” or from Motley’s “Rise of 
the Dutch Republic.” 

4. Roll-call: Reports from the cities, showing 
their part in the ‘struggle against 
Philip IT. 

5. Discussion: Article on “Civic Lessons 
from Europe” in this magazine, also of 
article on “Belgium’s Art Crusade,” 
Harper’s Magazine, 104:444 (Feb., ’o2.) 


— 

FourTtH WEEK— 

1. Roll-call: Reports from the Belgian cities 
on the art treasures in each. 

2. Paper) The Van Eycks (see “Masters in° 

rt’). 

3. Discussion of ten Van Eyck pictures, each 
being assigned to a different member of 
the club (see “Masters in Art”). 

Reading: Acount of Quentin Matsys in 
“Old Dutch Masters,” The Century 
Magazine, 26:592 (Aug., ’94). 


a 
THE LIBRARY SHELF 


THE BELFRY AT BRUGES 


By Henry W. Longfellow. 


In the market-place of Bruges stands the bel- 
fry old and brown; ’ 

Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it 
watches o’er the town. 


As the summer morn was breaking, on that 
lofty tower I stood, 

And the world threw off the darkness, like the 
weeds of widowhood. 


Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and 
with streams and vapors gray, 

Like a shield embossed with silver, round and 
vast the landscape lay. 


At my feet the city slumbered. From its chim- 
neys here and there, 

Wreaths of snow-white smoke, ascending, van- 
ished, ghost-like, into air. 


Not a sound rose from the city at that early 
morning hour, ; 

But I heard a heart of iron beating in the 
ancient tower. 


From their nests beneath the rafters sang the 
swallows wild and high; 

And the world, beneath me sleeping, seemed 
more distant than the sky. 


Then most musical and solemn, bringing back 
the olden times, ; 

With their strange, unearthly changes rang the 
melancholy chimes, 
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Like the psalms from some old cloister, when 
the nuns sing in the choir; 

And the great bell tolled among them, like the 
chanting of a friar. 


Visions of the days departed, shadowy phan- 
toms filled my brain; 

They who live in history only seemed to walk 
the earth again; 


All the Foresters of Flanders,—mighty Bald- 
win Bras de Fer, 

Lyderick du Bucq and Cressy, Philip, Guy de 
Dampierre. 


I beheld the pageants splendid that adorned 
those days of old; 

Stately dames, like queens attended, knights 
who bore the Fleece of Gold; 





VIRGIN AND CHILD 
By Michael Angelo. 


Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep- 
laden argosies ; 

Ministers from twenty nations; more than 
royal pomp and ease. 


I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on 
the ground; 

I beheld the gentle Mary, hunting with her 
hawk and hound; 


And her lighted bridal-chamber, where a duke 
slept with the queen. 

And the arméd guard around them, and the 
sword unsheathed between. 
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I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur and 
Juliers bold, 

Marching homeward from the bloody battle of 
the Spurs of Gold; 


Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the White 
Hoods moving west, 

Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the 
Golden Dragon’s nest. 


And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land 
with terror smote; 

And again the wild alarum sounded from the 
tocsin’s throat; 


Till the bell of Ghent responded o’er lagoon 
and dike of sand, 

“I am Roland! I am Roland! there is victory 
in the land!” 


Then the sound of drums around me. The 
awakening city’s roar 

Chased the phantoms I had summoned back 
into their graves once more. 


Hours had passed away like minutes; and, be- 
fore I was aware, 

Lo! the shadow of the belfry crossed the sun- 
illumined square. 


THE MADONNA OF MICHAEL ANGELO 


Among the many attractions of the city of 
Bruges is the Madonna of Michael Angelo 
shown in the accompanying illustration. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse in his “Impressions of Bruges” 
comments upon it as follows: 


“In the second church of Bruges, Notre 
Dame, in the chapel of the southern transept 
behind a gaudy vase of artificial flowers, the 
visitor comes unexpectedly on one of the most 
beautiful and least known works of art in the 
north of Europe. Why is this exquisite marble 
so little talked about? Probably because one 
does not expect in Gothic Bruges a statue of 
the purest Italian Renaissance. . . . It is 
recorded by Condivi that a certain Mouscron, 
of Bruges, gave Michael Angelo a commission 
for a Madonna and Child. Here is the group, 
universally attributed to the great Florentine, 
and immediately before it under an engraved 


slab of marble adorned with enamel coats of — 


arms, lies buried the donor, Peter Mouscron. 
It is supposed that the statue dates from 15009. 
It represents Our Lady, as the early Italians 
sometimes loved to carve her, a graceful, mel- 
ancholy girl, exquisitely human, rather bowed 
down by the miracle than rejoicing in it; her 
divine son, on the other hand, who seizes her 
listless fingers in a vigorous grasp, is a 
child of the noblest type; he rests, all but 
standing, nude, at his mother’s knee and turns 
to the spectator an enchanting head softly 
modeled under its full curls in the sweetness 
of childhood, but betraying its divinity in its 
rich forms and its dignified pose. I know not 
in the whole range of art a lovelier concep- 
tion of Christ in infancy than is presented by 
this delicious masble figure.” 
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What Sterling is to Silver 
What Bessemer 1s to Steel 
PRUDENTIAL is to Life Insurance 


"Tis the sense of saving 
that lays the Rock 
foundation of Prudential 
Protection. It will be 
a pleasure to explain 

if you will write us. 


The Prudentia. 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


Dept. 23. 


“Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, World’s Fair, St. Louis” 
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NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


As the Round Table came to order for the 
first meeting of the new year, Pendragon re- 
garded with much approval the large number 
of delegates who represented the Class of 1908. 
“This new class,” he remarked, “has already 
asserted itself in four continents, for aside 
from our own country, it has members in Lima, 
Peru, and Hamburg, Germany, and, what ought 
to give it-special pride, can claim the first 


SENOR#TA ZAMORA 


native Filipino member ever enrolled in the 
C. L. S. C. This member, Sefiorita Maria del 
Pilar Zamora,” he continued, “you may pos- 
sibly meet if you go to St. Louis, for she has 
charge of the model school exhibit at the 
Filipino village and with fifty-four young peo- 
ple to teach from four different tribes, some 
of them only half civilized, she has her hands 
full. Miss Zamora spent several days at 
Chautauqua this summer and delighted every- 
body by her interesting story of ,her work, her 
genuine enthusiasm. and charming personality. 
We have also a member of 1908 from 
Skaguay, Alaska, and in this connection I 
think you will be interested in the following 
letter, recently received. It is dated Bonanza, 
Yukon Territory: 


‘Dear Sir: 

There are ten or a dozen of us up here 
who would like to form some kind of a class 
for study and for mutual iraprovement during 
the long winter, and I am asked to correspond 





with you in regard to it. Would you please 
forward your prospectus naming terms, con- 


ditions and suggestions. One trouble with us, . 


I may state, is the fact that during seven 
months of the year we only get first-class mail 
matter, the great bulk of newspapers, maga- 
zines, or other printed matter is delayed until 
the river boats run through in the summer 
months.’ 


“Perhaps before the Round Table meets 
again we shall hear of a circle at ‘Bonanza,’ 
and possibly also a new one in Arizona where 
from Fort Apache, we have recently had a 
request for a supply of circulars for distribu- 
tion. This request is made by an Apache 


Indian !” 
“<2 


“T am now going to ask Mrs. Adams of the 
Hurlbut Circle at East Boston to repeat for us 
the story she told us on Rallying Day of 
Chautauqua’s influence in one home.” 

“The Hurlbut Circle, as perhaps you know,” 


-responded Mrs. Adams, “is twenty-two years 


old so it has been making history for some time. 
A short time after the circle had been started, 
a young German came and asked to join. Soon 
after joining he became our secretary. He is 
our secretary to this day. Our first president 
also still remains. This young lad who was 
acting as secretary brought a great deal of 
artistic work into his position as secretary and 
thus gave us some most delightful programs. 
One evening he brought a young lady to the 
meeting. She took great interest in the work, 
and was very earnest in her attention. After a 
time there was a marriage. A new home 
opened for our Chautauqua Circle, for it had 
always been the custom of our circle to meet at 
the different homes of the members. Later little 
voices came into the home. ‘C. L. S. C.’ were 
almost the first sounds they learned to utter. 
Their first journeys out into the world were on 
missions to distribute Chautauqua Circle pro- 
grams, at first in their carriage, until they be- 
came old enough to carry them on foot. 

“This last year the father through the C. L. 
S. C. course has become greatly interested in 
American art. So he has fallen into the habit 
of taking his children on expeditions to see 
various works of art in the city. One day he 
took his two little daughters to see the statue 
by French, ‘Death Staying the Hand of the 
Sculptor,’ and also his statue ‘Peace.’ On an- 
other occasion he took his three little girls and 
two little nephews out for a trip. It was 
raining and the only way that the father could 
be sure that he had his five little charges safe 
was by the five little umbrellas. He took them 
to see Shaw’s monument opposite the State 
House, then to the governor’s reception, where 
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A NEW EDITION 


Picture Work 


BY WALTER L. HERVEY, Ph. D. 
President of Teachers’ College, New York. 











Mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of 
price, 30 cents. 


The title does not suggest the true character of 
this book. In it the author brings to the tired, 
half discouraged mother or Sunday School 
teacher new ideas and inspiration. 

Pedagogy is too heavy a word for the bright 
thoughts, new suggestions and methods it con- 
tains: yet in his personal experiences the author 
found the necessity for and urges the using of 
illustrative stories, anecdotes, pictures, plans 
and models along lines fundamental in present- 
day theories of teaching. 

Teachers and mothers will find it full of prac- 
tical wisdom as to ‘“‘ways and means”’ of catch- 
ing and holding the attention and interest of ‘‘the 
restless, wide-awake, active, intense, ingenious, 
irrepressible boy.’’ and ot that boy’s sister, who 
sometimes is an even greater problem. 
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being translated into seven languagesin Asia and 
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Young Boy, Young Husband, Young Girl, Young 
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they all shook the hand of the governor, and 
then to the public garden. He is training his 
children in the ways of art and the best in life. 

“But this is not the end of the influence 
of the C. L. S.C. We may be sure that these 
five children are started in the right direc- 
tion through the influence of the C. L. S. C. 
Lately their father has become interested in the 
study of law with a view to entering politics. 
Some day you may hear of him in congress.” 

‘oP 

As the speaker retired, Pendragon brought 
to the front a delegate who had not been pre- 
sented to the Round Table, saying as he did so: 
“We are indebted to the St. Louis Exposition 
for bringing us a delegate from South Africa, 
Rev. J. J. Ross, who was one of the carly con- 
verts to the Chautauqua cause. Mr. Ross 
spoke for us on Rallying Day at Chautauqua 
this year and I can assure you that his story is 
an interesting one.” On being greeted By the 
Chautauqua Salute Mr. Ross responded: 

“In the first place I must tell how I came 
first to hear about Chautauqua. It was in 
1885. I was at the time in the Cape Colony. I 
heard about a conference or assembly that was 
to be held at Wellington. Some prominent 
men were to speak there. I went, and in time 
heard about the Chautauqua movement. I still 
remember some of the lectures that were given 
at that time. I remember especially the con- 
cluding address that was given by Rev. Andrew 
Murray. Not long afterward I went to the 
mission field where I am now engaged. 

“For a long time I did not hear much about 
the Chautauqua movement, nor did I think 
much about it. One morning, however, I re- 
ceived a circular giving a short outline of the 
work. I read it over, was much interested, 
and showed it to a friend and asked what he 
thought about it. ‘That seems to me some- 
thing good,’ said he. ‘We need system in our 
reading.’ So it was agreed that I should take 
down his name and my own, and send them 
as members, and then we should try to see 
how many others we could get to join. I sent 
names to Wellington, I believe, and we were 
enrolled as members of the C. L. S. C. In 
time we got enough others to join to make a 
circle of fifteen members. We got books and 
magazines and began work. 

“Our work was much like that of many 


= 


other circles. We had our meetings every 
fortnight. One of the first things we had to 
do was to learn to pronounce Chautauqua. 
We looked up the word in all the English dic- 
tionaries we had, but nowhere could we learn 
to pronounce the strange word. ‘What queer 
names they must have in America,’ our readers 
said, ‘it must be an Indian name.’ 

“We did most of our reading at home, leav- 
ing the meeting for the discussion of related 
topics. One of the farmers built a school- 
house where we used to meet. The roads were 
bad and some of the members had a good way 
to come. We were greatly interested in the 
work. When we were studying the German 
authors, such remarks as these would be heard: 
‘I never knew there were any such men.’ ‘Why, 
they are really fine fellows.’ Similar remarks 
were made when we were studying about 
American literature. The members of the 
circle made great progress in the memorizing 
of poetry. It was wonderful the work that 
some of the old men did. The work went on 
nicely for a time, but in the exigencies of 
South African life, the members of the circle 
gradually drifted away, and at last I was the 
only one left. 

“These meetings had done some good. how- 
ever. One of the members was a young 
London cockney. Perhaps you know how a 
cockney speaks. This man’s education was 
very poor. Indeed, he was grossly ignorant. 
But the meetings helped him much in his work, 
and whatever he is today he has to thank the 
Chautauqua meeting for. 

“T myself had an extended mission field with 
many stations, schools, and evangelists under 
my charge. My time was fully occupied. I 
found it difficult therefore to do my Chautau- 
qua work. I almost despaired finishing the 
last year of my course. I was building at 
the time, with fifteen or twenty boys assisting 
me, yet I managed to do part of the reading 
in the morning and a part in the evening. 
Besides the regular course I also completed 
a course in Bible study, and one in current 
events. I received my diploma for the work 
and have framed it and hung it in my study. 
I can make no promise as I leave this meeting 
and go back to South Africa. But the spirit 
may move me to do something in my own 
home.” 
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